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FOR THE NEW YEAR, 


ANOTHER year! another year 
Has borne its record to the skies; 
— year! another year 
ntried, unproved, before us lies; 
We hail with smiles its dawning ray — 
How shall we meet its final day ? 


Another year! another year! 
Its squandered hours will ne’er return. 
Oh many a heart must quail with fear 
O’er memory’s blotted page to turn. 
No record from that leaf will fade, 
Not one erasure may be made. ; 


Another year! another year! 
How many a grief has marked its flight! 
Some whom we love no more are here— 
Translated to the realms of light. 
Ah! none can bless the coming year 
Like those no more to greet us here, 


Another year! another year! 
Oh! many a blessing, too, was given, 
Oar lives to deck, our hearts to cheer, 
And antedate the joys of Heaven. 
But they, too, slumber with the past, 
Where joys and griefs must sink at last. 


Another year! another year! 
Gaze we no longer on the past, 
Nor let us shrink with faithless fear, 
From the dark shade the future casts. 
The past, the future — what are they 
To those whose lives may end to-day? 


Another year! another year! 
Perchance the last of life below; 
Who ere its close Death’s call may hear, 
None but the Lord of life can know. 
Oh! to be found whene’er that day 
May come, prepared to pass away. 


Another year! another year! 
Help us earth’s thorny paths to tread; 
So may each moment bring us near 
To Thee, ere yet our lives are fled. 
Saviour! we yield ourselves to Thee, 
For time and for eternity. 
“‘ The Changed Cross.” 


[From The Atlantic Monthly for January.) 
AFTER THE FIRE, 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


Wuute far along the eastern sky 

I saw the flags of Havoc fly, 

As if his forces would assault 

The sovereign of the starry vault 
And hurl Him back the burning rain 
That seared the cities of the plain, 

I read as on @ crimson 

The words of Israel’s eceptred sage : 


For riches make them wings, and they 
Do as an eagle fly away. 


O vision of that sleepless night, 

What hue shall paint the mocking light 
That burned and stained the orient skies 
Where peaceful morning loves to rise, 
As if the sun had lost his way 

And dawned to make a second day, — 
Above how red with fiery glow, 

How dark to those it woke below! 


On roof and wall, on dome and spire, 
Flashed the false jewels of the fire; 

Girt with her belt of glittering panes, 
And crowned with starry-gleaming vanes, 
Our northern queen in glory shone 

With new-born splendors not her own, 
And stood, transfigured in our eyes, 

A victim decked for sacrifice! 


The cloud still hovers overhead, 

And still the midnight sky is red; 

As the lost wanderer strays alone 

To seek the place he called his own, 

His devious footprints sadly tell 

How changed the pathways known so well; 
The scene, how new! The tale how old 
Ere yet the ashes have grown cold! 


Again I read the words that came 

Writ in the rubric of the flame; 
Howe’er we trust to mortal things, 

Each hath its pair of folded wings; 
Though long their terrors rest unspread, 
Their fatal plumes are never shed; 

At last, at last, they stretch in flight, 
And blot the day and blast the night! 


Hope, only Hope, of all that clings 
Around us never spreads her wings; 
Love, though he break his earthly chain, 
Still whispers he will come again; 
But Faith, that soars to seek the sky, 
Shall teach our half-fledgetl souls to fly, 
And find, beyond the smoke and flame, 
The cloudless azure whence they came! 
Boston, November 13, 1872. 


LAVINIA. 
(Suggested oy Mr. G. D. Leslie’s Picture.) 


GoLpeEN ears in the cornfields bow, 
Just now coming to man’s estate; 
If they have listen’d they’ve heard, ere now, 
Reapers will come ere there’s long to wait. 
But they don’t mind: falling autumn leaves 
Tell them the cold winds are coming anew; 
So they are happy to swell the sheaves 
Of such a dear little girl as you ! 


! While you are seated upon the stile, 
What are you thinking of, maiden fair ? 


Would that my image were pictured there! 
All sorts and manners of styles there are, 
English, and foreign from over the sea; 
Ah! but there’s one I like best by far — 
The stile where you sit is the stile for me! 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 





Do dreams of love your sweet heart beguile ? — 
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ZZENEAS SYLVIUS PICCOLOMINI, POPE PIUS II. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
ZENEAS SYLVIUS: PICCOLOMINI, 
POPE PIUS II. 


PART I. 

Once, and once only, in its history has 
the Papacy been identified with the gen- 
eral course of European literature and 
culture, and the experience of that epoch 
certainly does not encourage it to repeat 
the experiment. The Rene:sance came so 
suddenly, and came from so many sides at 
once, that the Papacy in its enfeebled con- 
dition at the time had no opportunity for 
really examining it, had lost its firm hold 
upon its old traditions, and found itself 
committed to the new movement before it 
had weighed the consequences or really de- 
termined upon its policy. It was no longer 
the vigorous medizval power that had 
crushed the rising movements of the 
twelfth century, had cowed Abelard, had 
uprooted the growing literature of Prov- 
ence, had stopped the political speculations 
of Arnold of Brescia, and had re-asserted 
its sway over the rebellious intellect of 
Europe; but the Papacy of the Renaissance 
was the crippled power that emerged from 
the French captivity, the long schism, the 
bonds of the general councils, — emerged 
an object of general suspicion, degraded 
even in its own eyes, with no weapons but 
its own craftiness, with no aim but its 
own restoration, at all events in Italy, 
to decent respect, with no policy except 
that prevalent in Italy at the time —to 
promise everything asked, and perform as 
little as possible. 

Under such circumstances the Papacy 
was not disposed to add to its many ene- 
mies the men of the new learning: it stood 
in too great need of them. The reforming 
views of the Council of Constance had been 
supported by men of high reputation and 
great erudition, such as Gerson and D’Ailly. 
The Papacy must have similar champions 
on its side; and it was useless in its hour 
of need to look for a deeper qualification 
than a power of writing elegant Latin 
prose. The rising scholars were only. too 
ready to offer themselves to any one who 
would appreciate their services: to minds 
exulting in the glories of antiquity the en- 
’ thusiasms and aspirations of the day mat- 
tered little; culture had made them ambi- 
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tious, and they longed for a sphere in which 
they might distinguish themselves. They 
wanted money, if only to buy books: ought 
not the world to belong to the wise? But 
wisdom unfortunately was badly paid by 
those in power; the Pope was more likely 
to appreciate it than any one else who had 
money to expend: and then at the Papal 
Court they might write letters in the style 
of Cicero, and histories in the style of Livy, 
and deliver orations equal to any of the 
great productions of antiquity on the occa- 
sion of every fresh arrival of ambassadors 
from a foreign prince. Hence came the al- 
liance between the Papacy and the scholars 
of the Renaissance, by which Poggio, Leo- 
nardo Bruni, Guarino, and Francesco Filel- 
fo were all Papal secretaries. Even Lauren- 
tius Valla, in spite of his audacious use of 
criticism in proving the falsity of the Dona- 
tion of Constantine, was pardoned after a 
slight apology ; and honest souls like Cam- 
pano were rewarded for sprightly epigrams 
and jovial manners by bishoprics which 
they never visited, and whose revenues they 
thought needlessly encumbered by the obli- 
gation to wear a long and inconvenient gar- 
ment and look solemn in public. 

The Papacy reaped for a while the ad- 
vantages of this alliance. Rome, from the 
time of Nicholas V. to that of Leo X., was 
the literary and artistic capital of Europe ; 
the Popes recovered their external posi- 
tion, the open antagonism of France and 
Germany was for a while extinguished, and 
the Papal revenues flowed in securely ; but 
these advantages were bought by a heavy 
price. Rome, given up to art and litera- 
ture, ceased to have much care for religion ; 
and Erasmus was startled to find in Rome 
that no one was considered to be in the 
fashion who did not hold some false or 
erroneous opinion about the dogmas of the 
Church, that the Cardinals made oath “ by 
the immortal gods,”’ and proved the souls 
of men and beasts to be the same. The 
Papacy, which had so long held fast to the 
orthodox faith at all hazards, had now 
fallen victim to a heresy worse than any 
she had in former times combated — the 
heresy of the Renaissance. It needed the 
voice of Luther and the defection of half 
Christendom to rouse Rome from its re- 
fined sensualism, and bring back the old 
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severe rigid system which won new victo- 
ries and put forth new strength in the 
Counter-Reformation. 

The most characteristic personage in the 
history of the Papacy during the Renais- 
sance period is without doubt Hineas Syl- 
vius Bartolomeus Piccolomini, Pope Pius 
II. Born in 1405 at Corsignano, a little 
village near Siena, of an old noble family, 
which had decayed owing to the democratic 
movement of medizval Italy, he made his 
way in the world solely by his own abili- 
ties and tact —a veritable Gil Blas of the 
Middle Ages, who saw that the world was 
all before him, and was determined to use 
it for his own ends. In early life he had 
little to help him, as he was one of a fam- 
ily of eighteen, and in his youth worked 
with his own hands in the few fields his 
father still possessed ; but his brothers and 
sisters died except two, and at the age of 
eighteen Auneas, the only surviving son, 
left home to study law in Siena. Law, 
however, was distasteful to him, and his 
ambition soared higher than an advocate's 
gown: he preferred general literature, and 
was dn unceasing student of the classics — 
nay, he even managed to scrape together 
money to go for a little while to Florence 
and attend the lectures of Francesco Fil- 
elfo. He obtained a reputation in Siena 
by writing Latin love poems, and by other 
small literary efforts, and so when he had 
reached the age of twenty-six he was 
recommended as a clever young man, well 
fitted to fill the post of secretary to Do- 
menico da Capranica, who was passing 
through Siena on his way to Basle, where 
the Council had just begun to sit. Ca- 
pranica had a complaint against the new 
Pope, Eugenius IV., who had refused to 
confirm him in a cardinalate conferred by 
his predecessor. 

ZEneas was delighted to leave Siena and 
plunge into the great world of politics; 
and his first experiences at Basle showed 
his penetrating mind the path to success. 
He found the Council full of needy adven- 
turers and place-hunters, men of culture 
like himself, who hoped in these troubled 
times to turn their wits to good purpose, 
and reap advantages which quiet days 
would never have put within their reach. 
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high-minded men who were the chief mov- 
ers of the Council, but still the efforts for 
reform rested upon no sure foundation, 
since the whole movement was little more 
than arising of the ecclesiastical aristoc- 
racy against the Papal monarchy, stimulat- 
ed by the ordinary aristocratic desire to 
share the monarch’s plunder. Hence, in 
spite of the efforts of many honorable 
men, the question at issue between the 
Pope and the Council soon became a 
struggle who should get the larger share 
in a general scramble for Church patron- 
age. 

ZEneas soon learned to estimate the 
Council at its true value, and also had op- 
portunities of studying the condition of 
Europe generally. Between the years 
1432-35 he was in the service of various 
masters, with whom he visited almost every 
country in Europe —saw the weakness of 
Germany by attending a Diet at Frank- 
fort, learned the exhaustion of France after 
its English wars, and admired the power 
of Burgundy and the wealth of Flanders; 
saw the barbarism of Scotland; travelled 
in disguise from Newcastle to London in 
company of ajustice in eyre, who little 
knew to whom he was revealing his views 
on English politics and his complaints 
against the feeble Henry VI.; in Italy 
also he learned the policy of Filippo Maria 
Visconti of Milan, and saw the immense 
influence of Niccolo Piccinino, the great 
leader of condottieri. So in 1436 he came 
back to Basle an expert in intrigue, and 
with a reputation which was sure to be of 
service. 

#£neas himself gives an instance of the 
Council’s zeal for reform. He had man- 
aged to insinuate himself into the good 
graces of the Archbishop of Milan, who 
showed his appreciation of his elegant Lat- 
inity by conferring on him, though still a 
layman, a canonry in the church of San 
Ambrogio at Milan. For this irregular 
appointment the dispensation of the Coun- 
cil was necessary: true, the Council pro- 
fessed to be engaged in putting down such 
irregularities, and attacked nothing more 
fiercely than Papal dispensations; but 
ZEneas was a worthy man who had done 
good service to the Council —it was hard © 





There were undoubtedly many worthy and 


to refuse one who had such good capacities 
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for business, so pleasant a manner, such | , coming way in public, and express himself 
ready tact, a happy way of glozing over in good Latin. It is very characteristic 
difficulties and settling disputes; finallyt' that Amneas, after he became Pope, still 
the charming modesty and graceful def-| made no effort to stop the publication of 
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erence of his speech quite decided the | 

matter : “I ask nothing which may be con- | 
trary to your honour: I would prefer your 

favour, Fathers, without possession of the | 
canonry, to a capitular election with full | 

possession.”” What wonder that a univer- 

sal murmur of applause followed this de- 
lightful compliment, and Eneas’s adver- 
saries were not even allowed to speak? 

This was nueas’s first taste of ecclesias- 
tical preferments: as yet he had no inten- | 
tion of taking orders. He lived in a small | 
circle of humanists, and we know from his 
letters to his friends that his life at this 
time was one of the grossest sensuality. 
It was in fact the utter and unrestrained | 
character of his indulgences, unredeemed 
by any noble feeling,* that saved him from 
the fatal crime of marriage, by which so 
many of the early humanists, before they 
clearly saw their way in life, were unfortu- 
nate enough to cut themselves off from the 
golden road of clerical preferment. Princi- 
ples, Aineas had none: his Basle speeches 
are eloquent, suave, and empty. When 
the breach between the Pope and Council 
openly broke out, and they excommuni- 
cated one another, Mineas, bound by his 
canonry to the Council, composed tractates, 
pronounced scathing invectives, and wrote 
scurrilous libels against the Pope; al- 
though, as he says in his first letter of 
retractation, “I was like a young bird 
that had escaped from the University of 
Siena, and knew nothing either of the 
manners of the Curia or the life of Eugen- 
ius.” He was a literary adventurer, ready 
to turn his pen to the best account. 

In this respect he was merely a repre- 
sentative of the general character of the 
early Renaissance, which was a reaction 
against scholasticism, against the monkery 
and bigotry of the Middle Ages. It was 
of little consequence what side was taken, 
what principles supported—all were 
equally unimportant to the man of culture 
—he must only be careful to act in a be- 





* « Plures vidi amavique feminas quarum exinde 
potitus magnum suscepi tedium.” 


| lose prestige. 


the more immoral of his youthful letters, 
or of his novel “Lucretia and Euryalus ;” ; 
‘the entire series was revised by him in his 
later days, and all were allowed to descend 
to posterity together. Pope Pius, it is true, 
wrote a letter ‘of penitence, to be published 
with the rest. He wrote them, he says, 
when he was young in years and in mind 
—(yet “Lucretia and Euryalus” was 
written when he was forty) — they contain 
moral and edifying doctrines, to those who 
will use them aright. “What we wrote 
in our youth about love, avoid it, O men, 
despise it. Follow what we now say, and 
believe the old man more than the youth, 
Regard not the layman higher than the 
priest. Reject Aineas; receive Pius” 
(“Hneam rejicite; Pium _ suscipite ”). 
Really, these letters were among the most 
popular that AZneas wrote, and he was 
proud of them ; his literary fame required 
their circulation: as humanist he could 
justify them by many excellent parallels 
from antiquity; as Pope he made a decent 
apology for them. 

neas was prepared to turn his hand to 
anything: he wrote love-verses; he deliv- 
ered speeches; he was even appointed by 
the Archbishop of Milan to preach a ser- 
mon in honour of St. Ambrose. The theo- 
logians were indignant at this preference 
ofa layman, but the majority of the Coun- 
cil preferred the more sparkling style and 
lively manner of neas, and listened, he 
tells us, “ with wondrous attention.” He 
wrote a history of the Council of Basle in 
the style of Cesar’s Commentaries, and 
dialogues in defence of its principles after 
the style of Cicero’s “Tusculans.” If it 
were possible to satisfy everybody, Zneas 
would try and do so. 

By this means he obtained a secure 
position at Basle, and held many offices 
in the Council; but Basle day by day be- 
came a less important place, and a less 
satisfactory field for a man of ability who 
wished to succeed. The Council had sat 
so long and done so little that it began to 
In 1438 France withdrew, 
and settled its own Church Reform by the 
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Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges,’ while 
Germany at the same time proclaimed 
itself neutral between Pope and Council. 
The assembled Fathers of Basle ventured, 
when it was now too late, upon a decisive 
step: they brought their conflict with Eu- 
genius to an issue by sy him, and 
elected in his stead Amadeus, the retired 
Duke of Savoy, in the hope that his name 
and political influence would win back to 
the Council the allegiance of the princes of 
Europe. But they were doomed to disap- 
pointment, for Felix V. was too unused to 
ecclesiastical matters to act the Pops to 
the satisfaction of those around him, and 
was too skilled in the ways of the world to 
spend his money without a due return. 

he place-hunters of Basle found that they 
would have to maintain their Pope instead 
of receiving from him; he refused to rob 
his children of their inheritance, and the 
various national Churches showed no dis- 
position to give him so much recognition 
as to confer aright over their revenues. 
Under these sad circumstances, the Coun- 
cil began to thin daily. neas, though he 
was made Pope Felix’s secretary, thought 
he had better move elsewhere ; and, accord- 
ingly, while on an embassy to Frederic of 
Germany, he contrived to produce a favour- 
able impression on the Bishop of Chiemsee, 
by whom Frederic was induced to confer 
upon him the honour of crowning him 
Poet with his own hand. It was an odd 
distinction, and would be little understood 
by the Germans. Frederic himself cared 
little about poetry, and Zneas certainly 
was nota poet; but it pleased his vanity 
to think that his talents were now appre- 
ciated, and he transferred himself from the 
service of Felix to that of Frederic, as clerk 
in the Imperial Chancery. He is not 
ashamed to account for his conduct later: 
“ When all were leaving Felix and refusing 
to recognize his Papacy, I betook myself 
to the Emperor Frederic; for 1 did not 
wish to change directly from one side to 
the other,” Eneas wished to get a good 
position in Germany, and use it as a van- 
tage-ground from which to reconcile him- 
self decently with the Papacy, and even 
gain its a. So at the age of thirty- 
seven Aineas left Basle, and went into 
Germany as a prophet of culture. At first 
he was bitterly disappointed. He writes 
soon after his arrival, in utter despair, to 
a friend : “ Here must I live and die, with- 
out relations, without friends, without ac- 
quaintances, without any conversation with 
you and my other friends. Would that I 
had never seen Basle, for then I would 
have died in my own land, and laid my 
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head on my parent’s bosom. Now I may say 
I am as good as dead, for my life does not 
differ from Ovid’s when he lived in banish- 
ment in the landof Tomi.” The Emperor 
took no notice of him; he was merely a 
clerk in the Chancery; he was disgusted 
with the German manners of his fellow- 
clerks. and they were disgusted by his 
morals; even his talents were not ap- 
preciated, for he wrote a comedy in the 
style of Terence, which only increased 
their contempt for his moral character. 
But Zneas was supported in his trials. 
“Many things there are which compel us 
to persevere, but nothing more powerfully 
than ambition, which, rivalling charity, 
truly beareth all things, however grievous, 
that it may attain to the honours of this 
world and the praise of men. If we were 
humble and laboured to gain our own 
souls rather than hunt after vain-glory, 
few of us indeed would endure such an- 
noyances.” Under the influence of these 
feelings Aineas wrote his most popular 
treatise, “On the Miseries of Courtiers,” 
in which he details with querulous humour 
all the grievances of his position, from the 
ingratitude of the prince to the sordeur of 
the table-cloths and hardness of the black 
bread. But hardest to bear of all is the 
contempt shown towards literature: “In 
the courts of princes literary knowledge is 
held a crime ; and great is the grief of men 
of letters when they find themselves uni- 
versally despised, and see the most import- 
ant matters managed, not to say misman- 
aged, by blockheads who cannot tell the 
numbers of their fingers and toes.” 

But presently things looked more bright 
to him, for he gained the favour of Gaspar 
Schlick, the Chancellor, a man who had 
risen by his own talents, and who was op- 
posed to the aristocratic party at court. 
Schlick knew the value of the keen-eyed 
Italian in watching court intrigues and 
letting him know about them; and there 
are many letters of Aineas to Schlick, 
which show how acutely he could serve 
his patron. And so, through Schlick’s fa- 
vour, Aineas became better known at the 
court, and his talents consequently were 
more appreciated. The young Sigismund, 
Duke of Austria, a boy of seventeen, under 
Frederic’s guardianship, asks ineas to 
write him a Latin love-letter, which he 
does with an .appropriate address on the 
uses of love and literature and the con- 
nection between the. two. Now, too, he 
wrote his very questionable novel of “ Lu- 
eretia and Euryalus.” His private life 
seems still to be one of unprincipled self- 
gratification. 
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But meanwhile, in his ecclesiastical 
opinions, Zneas is slowly feeling his way 
round to that side which he sees will ulti- 
mately prevail; at present he wishes to 
follow his masters and be neutral. His 
letters consequently utter sentiments fa- 
vourable to Eugenius or to Basle, or ex- 
pressive of entire indifference, as he may 
think most convenient; but his purpose is 
fixed to make the best of his position and 
take no false step. “The whole of Chris- 
tendom,” he writes to a friend, “favours 
Eugenius. Germany only is divided, 
though I could wish to see her united, and 
so adapt myself to her! for I regard this 
nation as very important, since-it is not 
influenced by fear, but by its own caprice 
or judgment. To whichever side the 
King and the Eiectors incline, thither will 
my little soul follow them; for I may not 
trust myself more than others.” He pro- 
fesses in another letter the most fervent 
intention of following his master: “ You 
know that I serve a neutral prince, who, 
holding the middle course, strives after 
reconciliation. It is not right for servants 
to wish other than their master’s will. I 
will win the king’s favour ; I will obey the 
king, will follow him where he will; I will 
oppose him in nothing; I will meddle with 
nothing that does not concern me. I am 


a foreigner; my purpose is to act the part 
of Gnatho: what they say, I say; what 


they deny, I deny. If they act wisely, 
they shall enjoy the praise; if foolishly, 
they shall bear the disgrace. I envy no 
man’s glory, and wish to grieve over no 
man’s infamy.” 

But Aneas soon had reasons for taking 
a keener interest in Church affairs. His 
patron Schlick wished to get the bishopric 
of Frising for his brother, but the canons 
elected another. Schlick, however, did 
not despair; the bishopric might be ob- 
tained from others than the canons, and so 
he turned his attention to Pope Eugenius 
in the hope of securing what he wanted 
by his means. It entirely suited Hneas’s 
plans to follow his master in this; by se- 
curing the recognition of Eugenius in Ger- 
many, he would obtain a strong hold upon 
the gratitude of Rome, and Rome was the 
only patron from whom a man of ability 
could gain substantial rewards. neas 
was now past middle age; he had laboured 
hard and caught very little; for a small 
canonry at Aspach in the Tyrol was all he 
had to eke out his scanty salary as secre- 
tary. Politics, he now clearly saw, would 
never lead him to distinction or riches in 
Germany; the Church alone could give 
him wealth; the Pope only could restore 
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him to his native Italy, and confer upon 
him that position which he deserved. To 
take orders, be reconciled to the Pope, 
and, if possible, command his gratitude, 
were now the objects of Aineas’s policy. 
The first of these was tolerably easy, 
as the conscientious objections which 
Z£neas had felt in his early days had now 
disappeared. The fire of youth had burnt 
out, and his hair was now turning gray. 
The worship of Bacchus, he wrote to a 
friend, pleased him more than that of 
Venus; he had become practically con- 
vinced of the ill effects of his former fol- 
lies, and wrote letters of sound moral 
advice to his friends. There was nothing 
in his religious opinions to hinder him 
from becoming a good servant of the 
Church. He had always had strong re- 
ligious feelings; while a boy at Siena, he 
had been so deeply moved by the preach- 
ing of Father Bernardino as to wish to 
become a monk, and in Scotland he had 
shown his thankfulness for an escape from 
shipwreck by making a painful pilgrimage 
of ten miles barefoot toa shrine of the 
Virgin. Nor had he any temptation to be 
free-thinking in his opinions: but he re- 
garded religious opinions and religious 
observances as the special province of the 
priesthood, and thought that others need 
not be troubled with them. At the end 
of his dialogues on the Basle Council, he 
gives his opinion that men of letters ought 
not to be disturbed by the sound of so 
many church-bells, and ought to be reck- 
oned good Christians without being re- 
quired to take so many hours from their 
studies for religious services. neas was 
never accused of unorthodoxy ; he had re- 
formed his morals, and so, at the age of 
forty he felt he could conscientiously take 
orders. “I have a piece of news for you,” 
he writes, “that will surprise you. I am 
now a sub-deacon —a thing 1 once used 
to shudder at. But the light-mindedness 
that grows amongst laymen has now left 
me, and there is nothing I love so much as 
the priesthood.” 
neas next entered upon the career on 
which his political fame is founded, and 
became the means of bringing back to the 
Papacy the still neutral German Church. 
He was a bold man to undertake an em- 
bassy to Pope Eugenius, whom he had 
covered with every kind of infamy, and 
against whom he had brought to bear 
every kind of argument three years before. 
When he reached Siena, his relatives be- 
sought him not to venture into Rome. 
ZEneas answered with dignity that the 
Emperor’s ambassador need have no fear ; 
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he knew, however, that he had a more ef- 
fectual title to the Pope’s consideration. 
After being privately assured of his ac- 
ceptance, he made in pone a decent apol- 
ogy to Eugenius: he had gone astray, but 
who had not? He had acted for the%glory 
of God and of the Churéh, and now ma- 
ture reflection had brought change of 
mind. Eugenius assured him of forgive- 
ness, and the secret negotiations were 
commenced. 

The task which Aineas had undertaken 
was a hard one, and the bargain which he 
negotiated was most scandalous: partly 
for ready money, partly for rights to spoil 
the German Church, Frederic sold the 
German obedience. Still it was a hard 
matter to win over the independent and 
strongly national feeling of the Electors, 
who despised Frederic’s feebleness and 
were repelled by the monastic sternness 
of Eugenius. Auneas, however, succeeded : 
he cajoled the king; he bribed tie Arch- 
bishop of Mainz; and on the night before 
the final vote of the Diet he ventured to 
alter with his own hand the Pope’s in- 
structions to his Legates, so as to make 
them just endurable to the Electors’ ears. 
By this means he secured a majority for 
the Pope, and hurried at once to Rome to 
have the matter formally settled. 

The Pope was ill in bed, and wished be- 


fore he died to see this lingering quarrel 
brought to an end. Against the wish of 


the Cardinals he signed the Provisions a 
few days before his death, and almost the 
last act of his eventful pontificate was to 
confer on Auneas the bishopric of Trieste. 
Z~neas had well earned his reward, and 
had gained what was of equal importance 
to him, a claim to the remembrance of 
posterity. He had given the last bluw to 
the Basle Council, to the anti-pope Felix, 
to the rebellion of Germany against the 
Papacy: he had not lived in vain. But 
Mneas, like all great men, was not at once 
appreciated. The successor of Eugenius, 

‘ommaso Parentucelli, Pope Nicolas V., 
was a high-minded and honourable man, 
devoted to study; of an excitable tempera- 
ment, which, under the burden of the Pa- 
pacy, led him into excess in wine ; choleric 
even to his friends, self-willed, with a con- 
tempt for the intrigues of the Curia, and a 
desire to make the Papacy the centre of Eu- 
ropean learning. To a man of such aims 
and of such a character Aineas, whom he 
had well known in his youthful days, must 
have seemed the most contemptible of 
men; and though Nicolas was compelled 
to use his services, he never trusted him. 
Zneas was sent back to Germany, where 
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he had leisure to write letters of recanta- 
tion apd apology for his former life and 
opinions; and was obliged, sorely against 
his will, to apply himself again to German 
politics. 

His talents were there principally em- 
ployed in arranging Frederic’s marriage, 
and preparing for his journey to Rome to 
receive the Imperial Crown. His account 
of the proceedings in which he took part 
gives us a strange picture of the feeble- 
ness of Frederic and the suspicions of the 
Italians. neas went to Siena to await 
there the.coming of Leonora of Portugal, 
Frederic’s betrothed bride ; the people of 
Siena were afraid at the presence of their 
influential countryman ; they feared that he 
would plot some revolution in their Re- 
public; and Aneas found it prudent to re-* 
tire to the port of Talamone, where he 
spent sixty days in tedious expectation. 

rederic met his bride in Siena, whose 
citizens, in spite of their former fears, tes- 
tified their loyalty in a painfully modern 
way. “They erected afterwards a marble 
column as a perpetual memorial to poster- 
ity, that the Emperor who came from the 
East, and the Empress who came from the 
West, there first encountered one an- 
other.” But Aneas had not only to make 
loyal speeches; he had also to exert him- 
self to keep the Pope from being at the 
last moment terrified at the thought of the 
possible consequence of receiving so pow- 
erful a guest in his rebelliouscity. Nicolas 
tried to put off the coronation, but Aineas 
stoutly resisted; he wrote that he mar- 
velled at this sudden change of the Apos- 
tolic mind: that it was not honourable for 
the Pope to withdraw from his promise. 
Nicolas was comforted by his guarantee 
of Frederic’s good behaviour, and the 
ceremony passed off without any disturb- 
ance. ASneas appeared on that occasion 
as the Emperor’s chief adviser, and ru- 
mour began to destine him to the Cardinal- 
ate. 

But soon a new and grander interest 
was opened to Aineas, one to which his 
fame is permanently attached. The news 
of the danger of Constantinople from the 
Turks (1453) caused a sensation through- 
out Europe. Frederic was glad to be 
brought into prominence as the head of 
Christendom : he was contemptible enough 
as the head of Germany. The Pope, 
though he felt he was really powerless, 
was glad to have a chance of having grants 
made by the faithful, and “ Turk taxes” 
imposed, which he could well spend in re- 
building Rome and enriching the Vatican 
Library which he had just founded. But 
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the humanists, above all others, took up 
the cause with avidity, partly from real 
sympathy with the Greeks, many of whom 
ps knew, and some of them had visited 
Constantinople ; but very greatly from the 
fact that here was an opportunity opened 
to them for eloquent appeals and fierce 
invective: they had a great capacity for 


writing, and hailed with delight any sub- | 


ject that admitted of classical treatment. 

he Turk literature, begun by Poggio, and 
continued by Filelfo and Aineas, with a 
crowd of imitators, makes by itself almost 
a library. Aneas breaks forth. at once 
into a wail: “ What shall I say about the 
innumerable books at Constantinople not 
yet known to the Latins? Alas! how 
many names of famous men will perish! It 
will be a second Cceath to Homer ; asecond 
dissolution to Plato. Where now shall we 
look for great philosophers or poets? The 
fountain of the Muses is choked up.” But 
the impression on Aineas’s mind was not 
a mere passing one; the idea of delivering 
Europe from the Turks took hold upon 
him, and became a real part of his object 
in life. At first he furbished up his elo- 
quence, and delivered polished Latin 
speeches at German Diets to incite them 
to support the Emperor in the crusade; 
but the Germans were not so satisfied 
either with Emperor or Pope as to hand 
themselves over unconditionally to their 
guidance. They raised inconvenient ques- 
tions about reform both in Church and 
State, which it required all Aneas’s in- 
genuity to ward off. Luckily the Diet was 
brought to an end by the Pope’s death, as 
it was thought the questions might be 
better raised with the new Pope. Alfonso 
Borja, Pope Calixtus IIL, an old, bedridden 
man at the age of 77, had all the fire and 
violence of his native land: as a Spaniard 
he hated the Moslem, and a crusade was 
the main object of his pontificate. neas 
tricked the discontented Electors of Ger- 
many by selling to the new Pope, in the 
Emperor’s name, the German obedience, at 
the price of his own cardinalate. The 
wily Italian was, indeed, too clever for the 
clumsy Germans. This is the third time 
that he has led the feeble Frederic as he 
thought fit, and has sacrificed the interests 
of the German Church, which he was sent 
to represent, to the requirements of his 
own ambition. neas, however, did not 


at once gain his reward, as the Pope had 
so many nephews and Spanish grandees to 


rovide for. It was not till December 
456 that Aneas with delight left the un- 
congenial atmosphere of Germany, where 
for twelve years he had felt himself a 
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stranger and a sojourner, and with decent 
expressions of his own unworthiness has- 
tened to Rome, “ the Cardinal’s only coun- 
try,” as he called it. 

At Rome, however, he soon found that a 
poor Cardinal, who was not of royal or 
papal blood, had no chance of taking up an 
independent position. neas strove des- 
perately to make the most of his connec- 
|tion with Germany, and attain to political 
‘importance at the Papal Court. But Ger- 
man affairs had now ceased to be of con- 
a meg the Pope cared little for general 
politics, and was devoted solely to two ob- 
jects—a crusade, and provision for his 
nephews. The restored Papacy had lost 
all its medizval grandeur and its old tra- 
ditions; its policy was directed by the per- 
sonal interests or caprices of the individual 
Popes, who were more bent on advancing 
their relatives than promoting the interests 
of Christendom. ‘So one Pope undid the 
work of another. Calixtus tore the splen- 
did bindings from the books which Nicolas 
had collected, and sold them for the pur- 
poses of a crusade: and the old friends 
and advisers of Nicolas had no weight 
with Calixtus, who was entirely under the 
influence of his nephews: so that the 
Borjas ruled in Rome, and the Cardinals 
who could not submit to them must seek 
refuge elsewhere. ASneas accepted this 
position, and entered at once into close 
intimacy with Cardinal Rodrigo Borja, 
afterwards infamous as Pope Alexander 
VI. When he was away from Rome, 
ZEneas watched over his interests, and 
tried his best to share equally all vacant 
benefices between himself and his friend. 
It is quite touching to read of the sad dis- 
appointments they sometimes met with. 
“ As regards benefices,” writes Aineas, “I 
will take care both for you and me. But 
we have been deceived by false reports. 
He who we heard had died in Niirnberg 
was here the other day and dined with 
me. So, too, the Bishop of Toul, who was 
said to have died at Neustadt in Austria, 
has returned in good health. But still I 
will keep my eyes open if any benefice 
shall fall vacant.” 

That neas was a poor man was cer- 
tainly not his own fault in the first instance, 
and was one which he strove his best to 
amend. He procured from the Pope a 
monstrous grant of a general reservation 
of benefices to the value of 2,000 ducats 
in Germany, and his letters show the great- 
est eagerness.to fill up the amount as soon 
as possible. But Aneas did not trust to 
the slow means of wealth to gain import- 
ance at Rome. He had learned the art of 
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winning over men; had learned from the 
necessities of his early years how injudi- 
cious it was to make an enemy, how easy 
it was to make himself. agreeable. So 
among all the different parties and all the 
personal animosities of the Roman Court, 
ZEneas managed to move with grateful 
sweetness, never took up the enmities of 
a party with which he might ally himself, 
and refused to give offence to any one; he 
corresponds even with the absent Cardi- 
nals in a tone of good-natured friendliness. 
And for this Aineas was recompensed ; 
for on the death of Calixtus (1458) it 
became obvious to the Italians that the 
enly candidate who was sufficiently unob- 
jectionable to have any chance against 
stouteville, Cardinal of Rouen, who had 
the French influence and his own great 
wealth in his favour, was Piccolomini, 
Cardinal of Siena. There were eighteen 
Cardinals present at the conclave: two- 
thirds of the votes were necessary for an 
election. On the second scrutiny it was 
found Aneas had nine votes, Estouteville 
only six. The assembled Cardinals pro- 
ceeded then to try the method of vote “by 
accession,” as it was called. “They sat 
all in their places, silent and pale, as 
though they had been rapt by the Holy 
Ghost. No one for some time spoke or 
opened his mouth; no one moved any 
member of his body except his eyes, which 
he cast on various sides. Wondrous was 
the silence, wondrous the appearance of 
the men; no voice was heard, no motion 
seen.” Then Rodrigo Borja, who had not 
yet voted, rose and said, “I accede to the 
Cardinal of Siena.” Then another Cardi- 
nal did likewise; one vote only was wanted, 
and that not loug. Cardinal Colonna rose, 
“T too accede to the Sienese, and make 
him Pope.” The Cardinals with one im- 
— threw themselves at Aineas’s feet: 
e was clad in the white papal robe, and 
asked by what name he would be called. 
“Pius,” he answered at once, with Virgil- 
ian reminiscence. “Sum Pius -Aneas 
fama super ethera notus.” Again the 
Cardinals adored him before the altar; 
then the election was announced to the 
people from the window. The people, 
according to the old custom, ran and 
pillaged the house of the late Cardinal : 
all Pius’s books and works of art were lost 
to him: but he had one source of wicked 
satisfaction —the Cardinal of Genoa suf 
fered equally, for many in the crowd con- 
founded the cry “Il Senese” with “Tl 
Genovese,” and both were pillaged to 
make sure. 
Thus Aineas had gained the highest 
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position in Europe solely by his own .tal- 
ents and endeavours. By steady persever- 
ance he had climbed the ladder of prefer- 
ment; he had always shouted with the 
majority, had never spoken publicly on 
the unpopular side, had never made an 
enemy where he could avoid it, had man- 
aged that his own interest should coincide 
with that of his patron, had had a soul 
above mere vulgar consistency, had always 
been prominent, yet never too pronounced, 
except at Basle, when his blood was young, 
and then he had promptly repaired the 
error and avoided it for the future. And 
for all this seif-denial he had his reward 
when the Cardinals whom he had cajoled 
kissed his feet, their hearts bursting with 
envy, and hailed him Successor of the 
Apostle. Nor had Mneas gained his po- 
sition without long and severe toil: “For 
five and twenty years,” he said to the 
Catdinal of Pavia in language modelled 
after St. Paul, “I have wetted with my 
sweat almost the whole Christian world; 
tossed by tempests, bitten by frosts, 
scorched by the summer-heats, plundered 
by brigands, cast into prisons, led twenty 
times to the gates of death.” In truth, 
without any need of hyperboles, few men 
have combined the labours of practical 
— with assiduous study and constant 
iterary production to so great a degree as 
did Aineas. He had ‘always been a dili- 
gent student; at Basle, in his days of 
youthful frivolity, the boon companion who 
shared his room used to rail from his bed 
at Aineas, who pored over some classics; 
and the habits which he formed early were 
never lost. It is astonishing to see how 
many varied interests he retained amid all 
the bustle of his scheming life; his mind 
was always active and keen, and it was 
natural to him to give a literary expression 
to every thought that occurred to him, 
and every piece of knowledge that he 
gained. Even the Basle edition of 1571, 
which contains his work in nearly eleven 
hundred folio pages, does not contain nearly 
all he wrote; mauy additions have been 
published separately, many of his produc- 
tions are yet in manuscript, and much that 
he wrote has been entirely lost. Of his 
poems we have very few left, and they are 
insignificant; of his carefully prepared 
— we have only a few, yet they fill 
three volumes 4to. Of his letters we 
have more than five hundred; besides this, 
he wrote pamphlets on theology, philoso- 
phy, and even natural history; for there 
exists in manuscript a treatise of his 
“About the Nature of the Horse.” His 
mind was perfectly encyclopedic; he 
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seems to have had a perfect passion for 
seeing everything and writing about it; 
he had very little choice of subject, but 
turned his clear and polished intellect to 
anything which the varied fortunes of his 
life from time to time brought before him : 
hence it comes that his fame is chiefly that 
of a letter-writer and historian, for he 
lived through so many important events, 
and has described them so fully, that his 
writings are a most valuable contribution 
to an understanding of the age in which 
he lived. At Basle he wrote a history of 
the Council; in Germany he wrote a his- 
tory of Frederic III.: when sent on an 
embassy to Bohemia, he wrote a history 
of that country: but what impresses us 
most with his keenness and justness of 
observation is his interest in geography, 
and the ease with which he connects géog- 
raphy and history together. He describes 
the position and the objects of interest in 
every town he has visited: he never sees 
a ruin but he acquaints himself with its 
history, and so round this desire to keep 
his eyes open his knowledge grew. His 
literary style is a transcript of his mental 

ualities: it is not a struggle after polished 

atinity, like that of many of his contem- 

oraries ; it often falls into barbarism, but 
it is always easy, flowing, and clear. 
#Eneas, whose vanity did not overpower 
his criticism on his own works, says of 
himself: “ My style of writing is unpolished 
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and bald, but it is frank, and without trap- 
pings. I never write with labour, because 

do not stretch after things which are too 
high for me, and which I do not know, but 
what I have learned I write.” 

There is no one whose life, regarded as 
a combination of literature and politics, 
exhibits more forcibly the simple mental 
freshness and overpowering thirst for 
knowledge which is the chief characteristic 
of the scholars of the age. With childlike 
eagerness and curiosity Aineas went forth 
to investigate the world; he took it just 
as he found it, and described it without a 
tinge of pedantry. He looked back with 
only slight remorse upon his early failures 
and mistakes, for he had always made the 
best of things as he found them, and he 
had always learned wisdom from every 
fresh experience. 

The Papacy at least might claim the 
_ of adapting itself to the time. 

hen Francesco Sforza ruled at Milan, 
and Cosmo de Medici was moulding Flor- 
ence; when Alfonso of Arragon had 
established his learned court at Naples, 
and France was preparing for the rule of 
Louis XI., where could the Papacy find a 
happier mixture of culture and policy, of 
the wiliness of the serpent with the harm- 
lessness of the dove, than in Aeneas Sylvi- 
us, Cardinal of Siena? 

M. CREIGHTON. 





Forests AND Fruit-Growina.— Fruit has 
become a necessary of life—a great variety of 
fruit indeed, and a great deal of it; and this 
will become more and more the case with the 
increase of intelligence and thrift. The great 
abundance of most kinds of fruit for the last 
two or three years may cause us to feel a secu- 
rity, which is not well grounded, with regard to 
the conditions of climate necessary to the un- 
failing production of fruit. Only within a few 
years past have there been seasons when the 
fruit-crop was very light, afid not at all ade- 
quate to the demand. One of the causes of this 
is the capriciousness of the seasons, and this 
capriciousness, I believe, is becoming constantly 
greater as the country grows older. 

An inquiry, then, of much scientific interest, 
and of great material importance, has reference 
to what may be the cause of this increasing un- 
certainty of the fruit-crop. In the early settle- 
‘ment of the country, it was easy to grow 
peaches, even in localities where growing peach- 





es now seldom gladden the eye. In Ohio, be- 
tween the parallels of 40° and 41°, for exam- 
ple, peach-buds were seldom injured by winter 
or spring frosts, and the crop was abundant 
almost every year when the country was ** new.” 
For the last twenty-five years peaches miss oft- 
ener than they hit, and in many parts this has 
told so fearfully against the enterprise of pro- 
duction that scarcely a peach-tree is now to be 
seen, 

The clearing of the country has made this 
change. The continued clearing of the country 
will increase the mischief still more. The grow- 
ing of peaches and of most other fruits will be 
driven, as indeed it already has been, to special 
localities and special soils. It is now for such 
localities to look out in time and preserve as 
far as possible the favourable conditions they 
now have, and if possible to increase them.’? — 
J. Staun Parrerson, in Popular Science 
Monthly. 
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HIS LITTLE SERENE HIGHNESS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE “ DORCHLAUCHTING ” OF 
FRITZ REUTER. 


CHAPTER Il. 


How Durten Holzen sat in the Herr Conrector’s back 
room, and what she had to do with the yellow 
French woman. — What foolish things the devil 
whispered in her ear, and how her sister Stining 
came to see her. — How Stining would gladly have 
his Serene Highness’ runner, and Durten would 
like to get hold of his Highness himself; though the 
wish appeared like contempt of royalty. — A hymn 
book and a book of family sermons. — The Herr 
Conrector makes a Christmas present, and Durten 
Holzen sends him out, just to prove whether he or 
she is master of the house. 


Ir was Christmas Eve, and Diirten Holzen 
was sitting alone, in the back room of 
a house in Nigen-Bramborg, watching, 
through the twilight, the melting snow, as 
it dropped from the church: roof into the 
garden. 

The house belonged to the Herr Con- 
rector and Cantor Aepinus, and Diirten 
Holzen was his housekeeper. Her hands 
lay folded in her lap, and she said to 
herself : 

“ Well, we shall have peace and rest if 
it is meant for us; but who knows how it 
will be? ‘There is no harm in what I have 
thought to myself; if I should live with 
him all my life, it would be a good thing 
for both of us. He is a widower, he has 
no children, he is getting into years, and 
for the most part I have my own way. 
But that old, yellow French woman in 
the yellow pelisse, who moved into the 
rooms directly opposite, last Michaelmas, 
I have a misgiving that she will make me 
trouble yet. Thank God! he doesn’t like 
her. But these men! One never knows 
what they will take it into their heads to 
do! And if—— Should Igobackto my 
old father? No, there is trouble and misery 
enough in the house already; nothing 
coming in, but what Stining earns with 
her needle; and what could I do? There 
is nothing to keep house with. But if that 
old yellow creature in her yellow pelisse, 
should get the upper hand of him, — he is 
always scolding about her, to be sure, but 
if she should —what then? Where could 
I go?” 

And she stood up, and taking up her 
lamp in her restlessness, walked up and 
down the room, and then sat down again. 

“T could never get such a place again. 
And as for getting married,” ———- Here 
she sprang up again. “ Yes, I could marry 
the shoemaker in the Fischer strasse, or the 
tinker in the Badstuber strasse, but why 
do they want me? The shoemaker has his 
three children who are running wild for 
want of a mother; and the tinker has his 





old parents whom he must take care of as 
long as they live; and all they want me 
for is because I am a good housekeeper 
and know how to work; but as for love? 
No, nobody will come to me for that, 
and I am not so stupid as to expect it ; for 
though I am healthy and strong, I have no 
beauty to boast of.” 

Here Diirten Holzen did herself injustice. 
She was not beautiful, strictly speaking, 
but she had a fine stately figure, and a 
fresh, pink and white complexion, with 
frank blue eyes, which revealed much in- 
telligence and determination. She was not 
in her first youth; but at the mature age 
of one and thirty she still looked so fresh 
and tempting, that a kiss upon her red 
lips could not be reckoned other than a 
great pleasure. She sat thinking for a 
little while, then brought down her fist 
on her knee, with emphasis, saying : 

“Well, at any rate, I am as good as 
that old yellow thing opposite. if he is 
positively bent on getting married again, 
why not — I would take care of him, and 
work for him, and give him good advice, — 
God forgive me!” she cried, springing 
up, “what thoughts are these for this 
blessed Christmas eve! Am I sucha light- 
minded creature as to think of the Herr 
Conrector himself? — I never should, but 
for that old yellow woman!— God pre- 
serve me from such sinful thoughts!” And 
she brought out her little library, a Bible 
and a hymn-book, and a book of Family 
Sermons, and said to herself: “ The first 
verse in the Bible that my eyes shall rest 
upon shall be a sign for me,” and as she 
opened the Bible she read: “‘He that 
giveth her in marriage doeth well; but he 
that giveth her not in marriage doeth 
better.” There it is,” said she, sinking 
back in her chair. “ No, not even for love 
will Iever marry; I have an illustration 
of that, in my poor dear Stining.” 

And now a train of gloomy thoughts 
passed through her mind, not at all suited 
to the merry Christmas tide, but suitable 
enough for a maiden who is renouncing all 
her youthful hopes; and though she did 
not stand in the Catholic fashion before 
an altar, in a white veil, to be kissed and 
caressed by a dignified abbess and hosts of 
nuns, her mood was no less solemn, as she 
tore up, with ruthless hand, all the flowers 
from the borders in her garden, in order 
to raise henceforth only useful vegetables 
for other people, cabbages, turnips, and 
potatoes. But the devil had a little power 
over her yet, in spite of her determined 
resolution; he still whispered in her ear: 
“ That old yellow thing!” 
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While she sat thus the door-bell rang, 
and when she answered it, a gentleman in 
a cloak stood in the porch, stemping the 
snow from his boots, and he went directly 
into the Herr Conrector’s room. 

After a little while, the bell rang again, 
and, before she could go, a light step came 
through the passage, and the head of her 
sister Stining was thrust in at the door. 
It was a wonderfully pretty head; the 
fresh air had painted the white cheeks rose- 
color, and the golden hair clustered in lit- 
tle soft rings about the forehead, under a 
dark brown hood, which was tied on to 
protect it from the snow, and a pair of 
confiding blue eyes asked, with the red 
lips: “So you are at home, then? Wait, 
I will shake off the snow, first.” And, 
directly, a slender maiden of two and 
twenty years, entered the room, and, tak- 
ing off a shabby old cloak, appeared before 
her sister in a dark house dress. 

“Come up to the fire and warm your- 
self, Stining. You should have worn your 
good warm dress, such a cold evening.” 

“ Time enough for that, to-morrow, Diir- 
ten. Halsband has promised, that to-mor- 
row afternoon, after church, if there is a 

ath made, he will give me a ride on the 
ake. Ah! one rushes like the wind when 
he draws the sledge; he passes all the 
others.”’ 

“Yes,” said Diirten, in rather a hard 
tone, “it is the only thing he can do.” 

“ Diirten,” said her sister, with a beseech- 
ing look, “ don’t say anything against him! 
It isn’t his fault that Serene Highness will 
not release him from his service. See, 
every minute that he has free he sits in 
our workshop, working for father and us; 
and father says he has learned the business 
so well, that he might be taken any day 


* for a regular journeyman cooper.” 


“ Serene a ought to be struck 
by lightning if he will not let you two 


marry.” : aR 

“ You may well say so,” said Stining, 
sadly ; “but Halsband says Serene High- 
ness is worse than ever, since he outran 
all the Saxon runners at Dresden, and is 
positively determined not to let him go.” 

“I wish he were thunderstruck too! 
What possesses him to run so? Why 
can’t he go moderately, like other people ?” 

“ Eh, Diirten, it is his business.” 

“A fine business! Nobody will thrive 
by it, neither he nor we. And you sit 
there, working your life away, and scarcely 
earn enough to keep from starving.” 

“ Ah, Diirten, but we have done better 
lately. You see, you paid the rent for 
father up to Michaelmas with your wages; 





and I have earned a good deal durin 
these last weeks before Christmas; and i 
Halsband can get more time in the spring, 
you shall see, there will be something 
earned in the workshop.” . 

“Don’t be too sure of that! Your gay 
bird is a bird of passage, and if he finds 
there is dancing to be had he will for- 

om the work-bench and the drawing- 
nife.” 

“ Yes,” said Stining, rather sadly, “the 
dancing! But then,” she added, cheerfully, 
“he is such a beautiful dancer; and it be- 
longs to his business, he may well be. 
And you may believe me, if I were willing, 
he would always take me with him, and 
he did take me once, — you remember ? — 
at ‘Whitsuntide, five years ago, — and oh, 
how the people looked at us, Diirten! Not 
at me, I am no great dancer, no! at him, 
as he floated about, as if he had wings 
instead of legs; and he danced with me 
the whole evening.” 

‘Oh, yes,” said Diirten, “ I remember it 
very well; that was the beginning of your 
misery.” 

“Don't say misery, Diirten; this misery 
is my happiness. See, he is true to me, 
you know that as well as I do, and I am 
true to him; and he has never asked me 
to do anything wrong. Is he to blame 
because Serene Highness cannot bear 
women, and will not allow his servants to 
marry ?” 

“T should like to get hold of the old 
fellow!” exclaimed Diirten, walking u 
and down the room; but stopping sud- 
denly, she said: “Listen! what is that 
noise in the Herr Conrector’s room?” 

She seated herself again in order to 
hear better, and the two sisters listened in 
silence to the disturbance, and when it 
quieted down each took up a book in an 
absent way; Stining the hymn-book, and 
any one who had seen her sitting there, 
might have said: she is such a hymn-book 
herself ; for the book had gilt edges, and 
two hearts were engraved on the cover, 
with the motto: “ Thy heart and my heart 
are one,” and inside were songs of joy and 
sorrow, and she sang them alternately, in 
her inmost soul. And Diirten had taken 
up the honest old sermons, and she turned 
the leaves with her firm, toil-hardened fin- 
gers, and if one had seen how her eyes 
rested on the “ Meditation upon the loss of 
a lamb,” and had known -that she was 
looking upon her sister, at this moment, as 
this lost lamb, and had noticed the plated 
corners of the cover, and its Meissenisch 
clasps, which were not opened for every 
inquisitive idler, he might have said: “she 
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is just such an old family sermon book 

herself. 

“Diirten,” said Stining, after a while, 
“T want you to come over and spend the 
evening with us; Halsband is coming, and 

’ I bought a fish to-day, of my god-father 
the fisherman, for a shilling, and he gave 
me a fine one, and I will broil it for our 
supper.” 

“Eh, Stining,” said Diirten, “how glad 
I should be to go! But he has company, 
and when he is at home, I cannot go out.” 

“Listen! They are pushing back their 
chairs.” 

And; sure enough, it was not long be- 
fore the Herr Conrector accompanied his 
visitor, into the hall, and said good-night 
to him. ; 

“So,” said Diirten, “he has gone. Now 
if he would only go himself, for he must go 
soon.” 

The Herr Conrector, however, appeared 

to be in no hurry: for he soon came into 

Diirten’s room with a pair of Manchester 

breeches in his hand. 

“ Good evening, Diirten, I —— ah, good 
evening, Stining! How goes it, my daugh- 
ter?” and he stroked her bright, silken 
hair. “I got almost angry with that fool- 
ish fellow of a Kigebein; but, Diirten, I 
haven’t forgotten you; I mean togive you 
something for a Christmas present. It is 
a little thing, Diirten, for your faithful 
service; but an honest man cannot give 
more than he has. See, here are my old 


Manchester breeches; I thought perhaps | j 


ou could make yourself a spencer, or at 
east a new velvet hat out of them.” 

“Ah, Herr Conrector!” said Diirten, 
taking the breeches, “ how kind you are!” 

“But there is one condition, Diirten ; 
you must let me keep them till Whitsun- 
tide.” 

“ Yes, Herr, if there is no other way.” 

“No, Diirten, there is no other way. I 
have only this one pair, that I have on, and 
if anything should happen to them, what 
would become of me? I ought to get my 
salary at Easter; but it is always delayed 
until Whitsuntide ; and of such an article 
of clothing as breeches, a man should always 
have an extra pair, or he may be subjected 
to great inconvenience.” 

“T understand, Herr Conrector.”’ 

“Well, enjoy yourselves this evening; 
and Diirten, bring up some apples, and get 
a couple of bottles of beer, from Schultz 
the baker, since it is Christmas eve.” 

“What?” said Diirten. “And will you 
sit there alone in your room, and get the 
blues? You ought to go out and take 
your pleasure, like other people.” 





‘* Eh, where should I go? Everybody 
sits at home with his family, this evening, 
and if an old widower like me should stick 
his head in, he would be as welcome as a 
swine in a Jew’s house.” 

“ But why not go to the keller, to your 
brother-in-law’s? All the unmarried men 
will be there, and Hofrath Altmann asked 
me this morning, if you would not come to- 
night.” 

“T always get vexed with Altmann, and 
I have had vexation enough this evening 
with that stupid Kigebein.” 

“But why should you get vexed with 
Hofrath Altmann? He got his title only 
because he has so often assisted Serene 
Highness with money; and you? You are 
a man of worth and dignity, Conrector and 
Cantor; and the weather is as pleasant for 
going out in, as we can expect at this time 
of year.” 

Schr-r-r-r-r! came a shower of snow rat- 
tling against the window. 

“Do you hear that?” said the Herr 
Conrector. 

“Qh,” said Diirten, as she opened the 
door of the clothes eee “we often have 
such snow storms, this time of year ;” and 
she threw the Herr Conrector’s cloak over 
him, and quickly buttoned it in front, and 
then turned up the collar; and the Herr 
Conrector looked down out of the opening, 
as ifhe had crept into a hogshead for a 
joke, and was looking down out of the bung- 
hole, to see what the world said to his 
jest. 

“So!” said Diirten. taking up the lamp, 
“now wait in the dark a moment; I shall 
be back directly.” 

And she ran into the front room, and re- 
turned with a three-cornered hat —an 
“ extinguisher,” as we used to call them, — 


and a Spanish cane, and a long pipe, and a | 


bag of tobacco, and a snutf-box, and a 
clean handkerchief, and a couple of hand- 
kerchiefs to tie up his neck, and proceeded 
to equip her master, as if she were a squire 
arming his knight. And the knight sub- 
mitted very peaceably, and, when his outfit 
was complete, he bade them a friendly 
good-night, and started in search of ad- 
ventures, armed with stick and pipe, in- 
stead of sword and spear. 

“ So,” said Diirten Holzen, “ now, come, 
Stining, he has gone, and he will not be 
back before eleven o’clock ; now we can go 
to father.” 

“Good gracious, Diirten! I never should 
ay the courage to send him off like 
that.” 

“ One learns how to manage them, Stin- 
ing,” said Diirten, “and if you treat him 
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i the 
| whims, in my old age; for my dear wife 


ently, he will ovey orders, and it is good 
for him to go out. For, you see, these old 
schoolmasters, when they have nothing to 
do with anybody but their school-boys, get 
to be foolish at last, and think other people 
must just mind them, like the school- 
children, and that wouldn’t suit me. No, 
if I am responsible for keeping everything 
in order here I must have the power. He 
would get his things into a fine mess if I 
were not here tolook after him. And once 
in three months, the whole house must be 
cleaned with broom and scrubbing-brush. 
See,” she said, tying on a thick hood, “he 

oes over there and disputes, with the 

ofrath and the rest of them; for they are 
not afraid of him, like the school-children ; 
and that accustoms him to opposition, and 
that is an advantage forme when I want 
one thing and he another. Now come, I 
will take the key with me; but I must 
stop at the keller, and tell him not to come 
home before eleyen o’clock, for I have 
locked up the house and taken the key 
with me.” 

With that they went out. 


CHAPTER III. 


Who the Herr Conrector and Cantor Aepinus was. — 
How he conducted his school. — His honest opin- 
ion of the French, of Bonaparte and Josephine. 
— She is yellow too! — Quiet satisfaction and sor- 
rowful thoughts. — Holidays are still holidays. — 
How the Herr Conrector had the old Roman jurist 
Cujacius in his head, and the Nigen-Strelitz jurist, 
Advocate Kagebein, came into his room. —Con- 
cerning fine poetry, Gotz von Berlichingen, Homer 
and Lessing. How the Herr Advocate Kagebein 
thought the Herr Conrector an envious man; how 
he went to the Rathskeller, and how the Herr 
Conrector followed him. 


Tue Herr Conrector and Cantor Aepinus 
was a Saxon. At this time he was up- 
wards of fifty years of age, and was a fine- 
looking man for his years, although his 
hair was turning gray. He was a good 
man, and a thorough scholar ; he was pretty 
nearly the first master of the High school 
at Nigen-Bramborg, who had a good knowl- 
edge of the old Greeks and Romans, and 
his scholars had a high opinion of him, in 
consequence. Johann Heinrich Voss, who 
was at school in Nigen-Bramborg in 1766, 
used to say, with much gratitude, that he 
had learned more from the Herr Conrector 
than from any other teacher; and when he 
was very ill at one time, the Herr Con- 
rector had visited him daily, and nursed 
him like a father. He was whimsical, to 
be sure, or silly, as Diirten Holzen would 
have said; but that was the fault of his 
wife, for she let him have too much of his 
own way, and that does not answer. If I 
may be allowed to speak of myself, I have 
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prospect of being quite free from 


takes a great deal of pains with my train- 
ing, and has cured me of the few that I had, 
before we were married. 

To return to the Herr Conrector; there 
was one very remarkable thing about him, 
which I never observed in any one else. 
Although he was of pure Saxon lineage, he 
took such a hearty liking to the Platt- 
deutsch, that he spoke it constantly, at 
home and in company, and even in school; 
and what seems almost impossible in a 
Saxon, he had learned it so thoroughly, 
that only at rare intervals could any one 
detect him in a blunder. 

He gave his attention to the second 
class in the school, and besides Latin and 
Greek, taught his scholars a little Natural 
History; and, as he was a skilful musician, 
he gave them instruction in church music, 
and sometimes allowed them to play on the 
violin, and,what afforded them great amuse- 
ment, to beat the kettle-drum. French he 
did not understand, and did not wish to 
understand ; for he had a great hatred of 
the French. There were some who said he 
had this hatred, only because he did not 
understand the language, and that he was 
ashamed to confess it; but I believe this 
opinion was a mistaken one. He could not 
bear the French character; and his hatred 
grew more intense, as the French power in 
Germany increased, and,— at a later 
period than my story is concerned with, — 
he got into considerable trouble in conse- 

uence. He was in the habit of calling 

onaparte a rascal and a robber, and he 
always spoke of Josephine as “that old 
yellow woman.” 

He went one evening, into his brother- 
in-law, Kunst’s wine-cellar, and there met 
a number of acquaintances, with a stranger, 
who had been brought there by the com- 
pany, for a joke. When my good Herr 
Conrector alluded to Josephine as “that 
old yellow woman,” this stranger sprang 
up and attacked him: 

“ Monsieur, Iam a Frenchman; you have 
insulted mon Imperatrice. I will have you 
put in prison!” 

“Qh, oh! Hold!” cried the Conrector; 
and, grasping his hat and cane, he beat a 
retreat out of the door. There was great 
merriment over his abrupt departure ; but 
scarcely was he outside, when he repented, 
and was angry with himself for retreating, 
and thrusting his head in at the door, he 
cried out: 

“ And she is yellow, too!” 

So he could not bear the French, and 
had as great a dislike to a brunette com- 
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plexion, as Diirten herself had. But in 
other respects, — as I have said already, — 
he was a good man, and although some 
people reckoned it as a fault, that he was 
sharp at a bargain, and extremely economi- 
cal in his expenses, there was reason enough 
why he should be, for his income was small, 
he had no friends who could or would as- 
sist him, and old age stared him in the face. 
Avaricious, however, he was not, except of 
paper; of that he was very sparing, and 
wrote on the smallest fragments; but one 
often meets with that description of avarice. 
I have a good friend, who will give you two 
thalers very cheerfully, if you ask it for 
any one; but he makes a pitiful face, if one 
uses two matches. 

On the morning of the day, which I have 
been telling about, he walked up and down 
his room, dressed in a short jacket, which 
his neighbour the tailor had made for him 
out of an old coat, and with a long pipe in 
his mouth. He could not afford the ex- 
pense of a dressing-gown. “I haven't 
smoked a pipe at this time in the morning, 
since the fair, last fall,” said he to himself. 
“It is very pleasant to get out of the old 
harness once in awhile. Holidays are still 
holidays; a man can draw a jong breath. 
Now, I will examine my electrical appara- 


tus;”’ and he pulled out a shallow tin box, 


filled with rosin, and a fox’s brush, and 
sundry bottles and halves of bottles; for 
the apparatus was of his own manufacture, 
and gotten up as cheaply as possible. “ It 
is not so nice as the apothecary’s machine,” 
he observed, “but it will work; one can 
get some idea from it.” 

He worked over this until noon; then he 
made himself tidy for the day, and ap- 
peared in a russet brown coat, with great 
gold-embroidered buttons, and wide cuffs 
on the sleeves, black Manchester velvet 
breeches, snow-white stockings, and bright- 
ly polished shoes, with silver buckles. 
Then he called Diirten Holzen to arrange 
his hair in a bag, and afterwards he sat 
down with her to dinner. 

After dinner, he had a little fire made in 
his stove ; then went to the window, opened 
it, and examined his thermometer, a valued 
gift from the apothecary ; for they two were 
the only ones ia Nigen-Bramborg who pos- 
sessed such a weather prophet. 

Just as he opened his window, a window 
was raised in the second story of the 
house opposite, and his neighbour in the 
yellow pelisse made him a bow, and uttered 
a friendly : 

“ Bon jour, Monsieur.” 

“ Good day! ” was his reply. “I have 
told you once before, that if you wish 


.and he was asleep. 
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totalk with me, you must speak Ger- 
man.” 

“T wish you a merry Christmas!” said 
the lady, in German. 

“The same to yourself!” And with a 
faint attempt at a polite bow, he closed the 
window. 

* The cuckoo knows,” said he, “I said a 
couple of words to her one day, when I met 
her on the wall, and now she attacks me, 
wherever she sees me. Well, let her 
work.” 

He seated himself in his leather-covered 
arm-chair, — which his father-in-law, who 
died three months ago, had given him 
several years before, for a Christmas pres- 
ent,— and smoked his pipe. The room 
was pleasantly warm, the fire crackled in 
the stove, the chair was comfortable: out 
of doors, the wind and the driving snow; 
in doors, everything quiet. “Eight de- 
grees by the thermometer outside,’”’ said 
he, leaning back in his chair, “ well for him 
who has a warm room to stayin. Buthow 
lonely, how lonely! Diirten Holzen is a 
good creature, but it was different with 
Lotting. She was economical, too; but 
she would not have let to-day pass without 
some notice, she would at least have made 
pepper-nuts. Diirten says: ‘You don’t 
eat them, and it isn’t worth while baking 
them for me; besides, we can’t spare the 
money.’ She is right; but Lotting was 
economical, too, oa yet she would have 
baked pepper-nuts.” Thoughts of the past 
returned to him, and he sighed gently, but 
could not call back what had vanished for- 
ever. His was no bitter heart-sorrow ; he 
felt rather like a man alone on a desert 
island in the wide ocean, whose eyes vainly 
search the blue distance for a white sail, 
bearing to him human hope, and the waves 
dash mournfully against the shore, the 
monotonous waves of daily life. He was 
weary of their sighing, and his eyes closed, 
and then the pipe dropped from his mouth, 
hen the clock struck 
two, and be roused himself: “Eh, there’s 
no help for it. Oh, to be sure! itis ‘aca- 
tion,” — and he went to sleep again. 

When he awoke for the second time, 
after a comfortable nap, his thoughts went 
on to the future. He sat down by the 
window, and watched the storm. “It does 
well enough now,” he said. “I am still 
healthy and strong, and can continue my 
teaching for some time longer; but when 
old age comes, and they pension me off on 
bread and butter, what shall I live on? 
My profession is not a good one to lay up 
money in. I might marry again; but it 
should be a woman with a few groschens, 
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of her own, and who would be disposed to 
be kind to me in my old age. And where 
could I find such an one? The old jurist 
Cujacius relates that he was thrice mar- 
ried; the first time propter opus,* the sec- 
ond time propter opes,f and the third time 
propter opem ; { I must marry propter opes 
and propter opem at the same time. 
difficult matter, if one knows women; the 
opes would afford no opem, and the opem 
have no opes.” Here, he looked up, and 
in the twilight saw his neighbor standing 
at her window. “There she is again! Pev- 
ple say you have opes; but you don’t look 
to me as if you would be worth much for 
opem.” : 

As it grew darker, Diirten brought in a 
light, mended the fire, and brought out a 
pair of warm felt shoes. “ Herr Conrector, 
put on your warm shoes, so as not to take 
cold,” and went out‘again. 

“ Diirten would answer for opem,” said 
the Herr Conrector, “ but where would the 
opes come from, in that case?” 

Then he heard some one stamping off 
the snow, and the Herr Advocate Kigebein 
entered the room. 

“Honoured friend and benefactor, I 
could not resist.”’ 

“What?” 

“ Coming to visit you; I felt the strongest 
impulse to see you again.” 

“So? Why, when did you get home?” 

“Last evening.” 

“ Well, if the impulse was so strong, I 
wonder you did not come last evening.” 

“ Business, my friend, indispensable 
business.” 

* What? Have you got acase, for the 
first time in your life? ”’ 

“Preserve us! Far more important was 
the business which wafted me on the wings 
of the zephyrs, while yet the purple garment 
of Aurora overspread the Eastern sky 
from New-Strelitz to Brandenburg.” 

“Fine old zephyrs out of doors to-day !” 
said the Herr Conrector irreverently, but 
Kiigebein did-not allow himself to be dis- 
turbed. ; 

«I em going to have a collection of my 
finest poems printed, and his Serene High- 
negs has been graciously pleased to accept 
my humble dedication, and here they are!” 
and he deposited a quantity of manuscript 
on the table. 

“His Highness? Poems? He must have 
done it out of curiosity, for I do not think 
he ever read a poem in his life.” 

“Tread him some of mine, and he was 
much pleased with them; he has a great 
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deal of taste and appreciation for really 
fine, lofty poetry; and— between us — 
from what Rand, bis Herr Kammerdiener 
said to me, I have a confident expectation 
of receiving the title of Gourt Poet.” 
“I congratulate you on the lofty title.” 
“But the poems are really very fine! 


A | They are in the highest style ; I have, so to 


speak, melted Gellert and Rammler and 
Gleim into one. Just listen!” 

“ Pray sit down, first.” 

The Herr Advocate did so, and began to 
look over his papers. 

“T will not choose out any; I will take 
them just astheycome. Here is one which 
I wrote like Gellert; it is an Idyllum.” 

“That is not the word; it should 
be Idyllium; it comes from the Greek 
eldvAAiov.”? 

“Oh, that is a little matter; the great 
thing is to be able to create; listen : 


‘* INVITATION TO THE MAsQuERADB 
TO 
A Goop FRienp. 


Like the Shepherd. when the evening comes, 
All his cattle safely in their homes, 

And with thoughtful and with gentle care 
How the good old sheep and lambs may fare, 
Hay and straw abundantly procured, 

And the sheep stall carefully secured, — 
Like the shepherd, by the fireside sitting, 
With his Trina near him at her knitting, 
While his wearied limbs and cold he warms, 
And is happy in his Trina’s arms, ~ 

Leave me, speaks he, in this peaceful rest — ” 


“Preserve us!” cried the Herr Con- 
rector, interrupting, “what a line! ‘Leave 
me, speaks he,’— Where did you ever see 
the like of that?” 

“It is quite original,” said Kigebein, 
drawing himself up, complacently, “but 
hear the rest of it : , 


‘* And with joy is filled his Trina’s breast. 

Like the shepherd, happy will we be, 

When, my friend, thy face beloved I see, 

Full of joy shall be the fleeting hours, 

And the nymphs shall strew the path with 
flowers, 

Come, dear friend, and leave the old books lying, 

All the Pandects and the codicem, 

Know that with the hours of youth are flying 

Also youthful joys, and come ad locum quem.” 


“Rather a tough rhyme, but very pret- 
ty,” said the Conrector; and Kigebein 
went on: 


‘© Waiting thee with open arms they stand, 

Mid the sounding strings and trumpets’ music: 
grand, 

Dorimene and Syncerene and all the graces, 

Fairer than in olden times the fair in Greece and: 
other famous:places.”” 
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“Now hold on!” cried the Conrector, 
pushing back the papers. “It would take 
a man a week, at least, to comprehend that. 
And you think that is in the style of 
Gellert ?” . 

“Yes,” replied Kiigebein, innocently ; 
“and here I have a piece which is more 
like Gleim. Friendship, you know; I com- 
posed it for my friend Horn, upon the birth 
of his son: 


** Dear friend, I much regret to say, 
I’m in the doctor’s care to-day, © 
And therefore cannot go to meet thee; 
May Zephyrus and Pheebus greet thee! 


Yet at half past eight, may be, 
We shall one another see, 

Let not anxious care attend, 

T am still thy faithful friend. 


Greetings to thy Lotta dear, 

And the little God of slumber, 
Sweetest blessings without number 
Greet his welcome entrance here. 


Pay the vows that thou didst make, 
Praying often for his sake, 

Full of love and joy to-day, 

Fall upon thy knees and pray! ’” 


Here the Conrector sprang up: 

“You must excuse me, I cannot stand 
that, I am quite dizzy; I must walk up and 
down a little.” 

Kiigebein drew himself up, proudly : 

“Your feelings are overcome by the 
poetry?” 

“Yes, it has quite overpowered me. 
‘Sounding strings’—by that you mean 
fiddles, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes, that is poetical.” 

“And I suppose ‘God of slumber’ is 

tical for a new-born child?” 

“ Yes, these poetical expressions are, as 
many have told me, my peculiar forte. 
Here I have a great epic poem, which is 
entitled: ‘The Beauty of the Bakery; or, 
the Leap through the Blackthorn ;’ I shall 
not print it at present, because —— ” 

“ That is right, that isthe most sensible 
thing you can do — nonum prematur in an- 
num, —don’t print it yet awhile; these 
poems are enough for people to swal- 
low. Now, tell me, how long have you 
written poetry ?” 

“Oh, well! Fifteen or twenty years.” 

“ Then let it go, for the future; you have 
done your duty, in that respect.” 

“Eh, my friend, so you say; but when 
the spirit moves me, for my nature is a 
poetical one ——” 

“A confounded nature and a good-for- 
nothing spirit! Tell me, did you ever read 
a book called ‘Gétz von Berlichingen?’ 
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The Hofrath Altmann lent it to me; I can- 
not afford to buy such things myself.” 

Kiagebein shrugged his shoulders, and 
shook his head, saying: : 

“Yes, but it is rough and unpolished ; 
there is very little fine poetry in it.” 

“All the better! I should hope not,” 
cried the Conrector, warmly. “There is 
truth and nature. Look at Homer; where 
is the fine poetry? People stammer and 
blunder over Homer at school, and never 
understand half of bis beauty and natural- 
ness and truth. I had one scholar, only a 
farmer’s boy when he came to me, — Johann 
Heinrich Voss his name was, — who had 
some sense of it.” 

“Yes, my friend; but Homer has noth- 
ing fine; he lived in such a barbarous 
age.” 

“Eh, and we in a very refined one? I 
suppose you think, because you call the 
women in your poems by all sorts of silly 
names, that therefore you are a fine writer; 
what we call Mariken and Fika and Diir- 
ten, you call Dorimene and Syncerene and 
Fatima, and what not ridiculous names; I 
ean only tell you, I would not take all your 
Iphigenias and Philomelas and Dorimenes, 
in exchange for my honest old Diirten Hol- 
zen. That comes from the cursed French, 
which is destroying our German character 
and German language. See, there is a fel- 
low,” and he pointed to a picture of 
Lessing, which hung on the wall, — “I 
studied with him at Leipsic, he was a crony 
of mine,—he understood it; and if we 
would follow him, we should be on the 
right track. And here,’ — taking down 
an old book from the shelf, “is a country- 
man of yours, who wrote good -old-fash- 
ioned poetry, listen: I will translate it 
from his old dialect, into the present, and 
read only the close of it, for the first part 
is a little too strong for this delicate, re- 
fined age: 


*¢ So’ne hocher liichtete Red’, de is un up ge 


kamen, * 
Bringet den nigen Poeten einen ewigen Na- 
men. 


Dat is un lacherlich, schriwen dat Jedermann, 

Ja ok ein Schauster — seggt’e —oder’n oll 
Weib vernamen Kann, : 

Ein mét sine Fedder hoch aiwer de Luft up- 
schwingen 

Un mit poetischen styl dérch de Walken drin- 


gen, 
Dat is nu de Manir, — seggt’e — u. s. w, u. 


8. Ww seggt’e.’’* 


* “ Such a highly-enlightened speech, as is now the 





rage, 
Will give enduring fame to the poets of the age, 
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“But, my dear friend, that is our com- 
mon Platt-deutsch.” 

“ Well, and why not?” 

“Yes, I know that you — and it is much 
deplored by your friends, — are so much 
attached to the common Platt-deutsch lan- 


guage, that you give it the preference over 
the High German.” 
“So? Well, you may tell my friends not 


to distress themselves on my account; I 
have my reasons for it, tell them. Do you 
think if, coming here as I did, a Saxon, I 
had learned no Platt-deutsch, my scholars 
would not have indulged in all manner of 
foolish jokes against me, in that language ? 
And I will acknowledge, in addition, that [ 
like the Platt-deutsch much better than the 
High German that you write; it is at least 
not yet corrupted and spoiled by the 
French.” 

“It is a common dialect,” said Kigebein, 
who began to get excited,—the old Con- 
rector had been s0, all along, —“ You can- 
not express in it a single fine, poetic 
thought.” 

“I am glad of it,” cried the Conrector, 
striking the table, “it is too honest. You 
say that I am fond of the Platt-deutsch dia- 
lect, and then you say of my beloved ob- 
ject, that it is common ? — what ? — Herr, 
look to your words!— what would you 
say, if I were to call your Chloes, and Dori- 


one may command it, 


It is really laughable, 
the old women under- 


= | 
Even the shoemakers, an 
stand it. 


One has only to wave his pen in the air, for in- 
spiration, 
And soar on the clouds of poetic style over all 


creation, — 
This is now the fashion —says he, etc.” 
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menes, and the rest of the lot, common 
women?” 

“ We dvua’t seem to agree, this evening,” 
said Kigebein, collecting his papers, and 
getting ready to go. 

When the old Conrector observed this, 
a feeling came over him that he had been 
rather rude to hia visitor, and as a kind- 
hearted man, he endeavoured to make 
amends, but as it proved, he made matters 
worse than ever. He went up to his guest 
very frankly, and gave him his hand: 

“I am older than you, Kigebein, and 
can give you a word of advice ; don’t pub- 
lish the confounded poems! ” 

The poet started back, looked sharply at 
the Conrector, and thought he was pale 
with envy ; so he smiled in a superior way, 
and said as he went out of the cn: 

“Your advice is certainly well meant, 
and many people may not appreciate my 
poems; but his Highness, our gracious 
reigning Sovereign, has accepted the dedi- 
cation, and so they must be published. 
Good evening.” 

The Conrector accompanied him to the 
door and said : 

“ Good evening! I wish you much happi- 
ness from them ; but, excuse me for saying 
so, you are a great goose!” 

iigebein went off, replying: 

“We shall see, my friend, we shall see! 
Look at them in print, first ; they willseem 
quite a different thing.” 

He went off towards the wine-cellar, and 
the Conrector growled after him: 

“ Have I wasted my Christmas evening 
on that stupid fellow!” 

And, as we have seen, a little while after, 
he followed Kiagebein to the wine-cellar. 





A senies of ‘‘ penny readings’’ have lately 
been introduced at St. Petersburg by the direc- 
tor of police, General Trepoff, and they are said 
to be very numerously attended by the lower 
classes of the city. The Government is also en- 
deavouring to promote the spread of education 
among tbe people by increasing the number of 
schools, and its efforts are being worthily sec- 
onded by the subscriptions of private benefac- 
tors, A Captain Lobunoff, who died the other 

, day at Samara, left the whole of his property of 
22,000 roubles to the Government to be expend- 
ed in educational objects; and the landowners of 
the small district of Novo-Usensk, in the Gov- 
ernment of Archangel, have subscribed 27,000 
roubles among them for the establishment of 
schools in the district. Notwithstanding all this, 





however, the number of schools in the empire is 
still far from sufficient for the wants of the pop- 
ulation. The number of children fit to go to 
school is estimated at about eight millions, so 
that, taking an average of fifty children for each 
school, there should be about 160,000 schools, 
while there are not more than 40,000. The 
consequence is that the proportion of persons 
unable to read and write in Russia is greater 
than in almost any other European country. 
The good intentions of the Ministry, too, are in 
many instances foiled by the stupidity or corrup- 
tion of the officials, and in Poland and the Bal- 
tic provinces the Government is too busy in 
keeping down antagonistic national elements to 
pay much attention to education. 
Pall Mall Gazette, 
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From The Contemporary Review, 
THE AMERICAN PRAYER-BOOK. 


A LITURGICAL STUDY. 


AT a time when the subject of liturgical 
revision is occupying many minds in Eng- 
land, and when already the Irish branch 
of the Church has taken the Prayer-Book 
in hand, and is even now actively engaged 
on the work of alteration, it may, we trust, 
be found useful to consider the success 
that has attended the only revision of the 
Prayer-Book that has been effected siuce 
the Caroline settlement of 1662, and gen- 
erally enforced by the authority of any 
church of the Anglican communion. The 
efforts of the Royal Commissioners of 
1689 were practically fruitless. The task 
imposed on them was one that at any time 
would have been attended with enormous 
difficulties: and at the particular time 
when it was undertaken party spirit ran 
so high that there could have been among 
thoughtful men little serious expectation of 
its successful achievement. The result of 
their labours was a service-book from 
which enough of ancient usage and phrase- 
ology was surrendered to discontent and 
alarm the great majority of Churchmen 
without its becoming in the smallest meas- 
ure really adapted to propitiate the deep- 
rooted dislike of the general mass of the 
Nonconformists. While from a literary 
point of view the work of the Commission- 
ers will always remain a curiosity, as dis- 
playing ina marvellous, sad way, the la- 

orious and painstaking industry which 
a vitiated taste can employ in spoiling the 
beauties which it cannot appreciate. Hap- 
pily for the Church the unruly temper of 
the Lower House of Convocation made it 
at once plain that no alteration * of the 


* The following will give some notion of the state 
of excited feeling prevalent among the clergy — 
*Great canvassings were everywhere in the elections 
of Convocation-men; a thing not known in former 
times; so that it was svon very visibie, that we were 
not in a temper cool or calm enough, to encourage 
the further prosecuting such a design. When the 
Convocation was opened, the king sent them a mes- 
sage by the Earl of Nottingham, assuring them of 
his constant favour and protection, and desirin 
them to consider such things as by his order shoul 
be laid befure them, with due care and an impartial 
zeal tor the peace of the Church. But the Lower 
House of Convocation expressed a resolution not to 
enter into any debates with relation to alterations: 


. 80 that they wouid take no notice of the second part 


of the King’s mes-age: and it was, not without dif- 
ficulty, carried to make a decent address to the 
King, thanking him for his promise of protection. 
But, because, in the draught which the Bishops sent 
them, they acknowledged the protection that the 
Protestant Religion in general, and the Church of 
England in particular, had received from him, the 


Lower House thought that this imported their own- 
ing some common union with the foreign Protest- 
ants: so they would not agree to it.””— Burnet, His- 
tory of His Own Time, Book V., anno 1689. 
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existing Prayer-Book would then be tol- 
erated, and since then no further experi- 
ment in liturgical changes has been tried, 
in England, under authority of Church or 
State. Of course the varieties of “use” 
which in the last century sprang up among 
the Non-jurors and the Scottisl Episcopa- 
lians make no exception to this statement, 
as not in general pretending to authority, 
and being in the main determined by the 
ape inclinations of individual Bishops. 

t was left thus to the American Church 
to be the first Church to attempt a revis- 
ion of our service-books which should be 
authoritatively binding within the whole 
circle of her jurisdiction. 

The American Prayer-Book presents a 
very meagre and unattractive field of study 
to the mere liturgiologist; but it is not 
without considerable interest for any one 
whose mind is occupied with the practical 
problems of revision. And just at the 
present time is this more especially true, 
because the American Revision has been 
frequently pointed to by a busy innovating 
section in the Irish Church as a signal fact 
that should not fail to allay the grave ap- 
prebensions, with which the whole subject 
of liturgical change has been regarded by 
the more conservative party, while there 
are some found who even look to the 
American Prayer-Book as affording weighty 
precedent for alterations that they de- 
sire. 

As I shall in the course of this article 
have need to use some hard words of cen- 
sure, here at the outset I would say that 
to judge fairly of the praise and blame 
that attach to the American Revisers of 
1789 we must never fail to. bear in mind 
that in their day on both sides of the At- 
lantic the prevailing ideal of Divine Wor- 
ship had fallen low. Their work was done 
at the ebb; and it was not till nearly half 
a century later that the flow of the tide of 
religious sentiment on. this matter began 
to grow full and strong. Indeed the very 
conception of worship — worship as distin- 
guished in thought from prayer and edifi- 
cation — was hazy, and ill-defined, among 
English Churchmen, for many years after 
the date of the American Revision. And 
yet there is no truths more certain than 
this, that the firm and continuous grasp 
of the conception of worship—as the 
homage of man before the throne of . 
God—is the first essential to any 
worthy dealing with the Divine services. 
Once surrender the pre-eminence of 
the idea of adoration in the Church’s 
worship of God — once allow edifying rites, 
doctrinal instructions, supplications and 
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intercessions to compete with it, and we 
destroy that true subordination of parts, 
which constitutes the perfection of the 
eat Aoyixp Aarpeia of human creatures. 
ut these truths were but dimly appre- 
hended eighty years ago. Again, we must 
not fail to remember that in the latter half 
of the last century scholarly interest in 
liturgiology generally, and even in the 
history of our own Prayer-Book, had 
dwindled low in the English Church. The 
eminent ritualists who adorned the Church 
in the preceding century had left no suc- 
cessors, and the age of the revival of ec- 
clesiological art and science had not yet 
arrived. Indeed when we fairly consider 
the circumstances of the American Charch 
—the stimulant to democratic feeling 
which had been supplied by the successful 
issue of the war, and the establishment of 
the republican form of government, — the 
influences, direct and indirect, of the 
many surrounding Protestant sects, far ex- 
ceeding the Church in numerical strength,* 
—the absence of the conservative epis- 
copal traditions that have so often at home 
proved a valuable check upon hasty innova- 
tion,— and the smallness of the Upper 
House at the General Convention of 1789,t 
rendering it more difficult to resist pressure 
from below—when we consider these 
things we shall see good reason to wonder 
that the changes were not far more violent 
and sweeping than they are. On the 
whole the characteristic features of the 
American Revision belong rather to time 
than to place; and results in a great meas- 
ure similar would probably have marked a 
revision conducted at the same period in 
the old world. 
An outline of the history of the Ameri- 
can Revision may be given in few words. 
Immediately upon the acknowledgment 
by Great Britain of the political independ- 
ence of the United States, it became plain 
to American Churchmen that the time had 
now arrived when it would be absolutely 
necessary to settle their ecclesiastical or- 


* In some inst s these infl acted bene- 
ficially by way of reaction—as in the Northern 





States, where the surrounding Puritanism drove the ; 


ple and clergy to value more highly the distinct- 
Fre teaching and ritual of the Church. Bishop Sea- 
bury —the first consecrated of the American bish- 
ops — whose sympathies with the Scottish Episco- 
al Church have left their permanent impress on the 
ommunion Ollice, was head of the Church in Puri- 
tan Connecticut. and was himself the son of a New 
England Presbyterian. 
+t The Upper House consisted actually of only two 
bishops. Seabury and White; Bishop Provoost had 
withdrawn himself from the Convention. 
+ In some measure the treatment of the Commu- 
nion Office is exceptional to the general spirit of the 
revision. Howit came about w! 


| 
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nization upon an independent basis. 
itherto all efforts to obtain the establish- 

ment of bishoprics in the North American 

Colonies had failed, owing chiefly to 

motives of state policy affecting the minis- 

tries at home ; — and the whole vast tract 
of British America was entrusted to the 
episcopal supervision of the Bishop of Lon- 
don.* The first move was made by the 
clergy of Connecticut, who, assembling to- 
gether in a voluntary Convention, as had 
been their practice in the colonial times, 
elected Dr. Samuel Seabury as their bishop. 
It is reported to have been said by Benja- 
min Franklin, with the smug self-satisfac- 
tion which characterizes so many of his 
utterances, that “men would one day learn 
not to be dependent upon other countries, 
bat would make their own bishops for 
themselves.” ¢ And though there appears 
to have been some inclination on the part 
of Washington’s friend, William White 

(afterwards Bishop of Pennsylvania), to 

lend an ear to some such counsels, Seabury 

and his clergy were far from thinking so 
lightly of that regular episcopal succession 


, which maintains visibly before the eyes of 


men the historical continuity of the 
Church’s life. It is unnecessary here to 
explain the difficulties that prevented Sea- 
bury receiving consecration from the En- 
glish episcopate. It will be sufficient to 
say that they arose from no indisposition 
on the part of the bishops te comply with 
his wishes, but ouly from certain technical 
legal difficulties arising from the connection 
of Church and State. Itis owing, however, 
to this apparently a-cidental circumstance 
that the American Communion Office dif- 
fers in such important particulars from that 
of the English Church. For Seabury in 
his difficulties was advised to apply for 
consecration to the Bishops of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, and thus began an in- 
tercourse during which he entered into an 
engagement to assist in introducing into 
his own country the Scottish Communion 
Office. t * He was consecrated at Aberdeen 
on the 14th of November, 1781, one year 
after the independence of the United States 
had been formally recognized by Great 
Britain. In the month of September a 
meeting of fifteen clergymen and eleven 


* When Sherlock was Bishop of London he wrote, 
‘*I think myself in a very bad situation: bishop of 
avast country, without power or influence, or any 
means of promoting true religion, sequestered from 
= people over whom I have care, and must never 

ope to see.”’ 

t Caswall, The American Church and American 
Onion, p. 183. 

. ¢ This engagement appears to have been entered 
into after his consecration. See Caswall’s The 


be seen hereafter. American Church, &c., p. 125. 


* 





laymen, from six of the states, was held in 
New York with a view to agreeing on 
some general principles of ecclesiastical 
union between the Episcopal churches of 
the various states. The constitution of a 
convention to assemble in the following 
year was here determined, and a resolution 
passed that the American Church “ shall 
adhere to the liturgy of the said Church 
(i.e., the Church of England) as far as shall 
be consistent with the American revolution, 
and the constitutionof the respective states.” 
Even at the first General Convention, held 
at Philadelphia in September, 1785, as 
Bishop White has left on record,* “few, 
or rather, it is believed, none,” had any 
thought of doing more than accommodating 
the Prayer-Book to the altered circum- 
stances of the country. “Every one, so 
far as is here known, wished for alterations 
in the,different offices. But it was thought 
at New York in the preceding year that 
such an enterprise could not be undertaken 
until the Church should be consolidated 
and organized. Perhaps it’ would have 
been better if the same opinion had been 
continued and acted on.” However, when 
ths subject of liturgical revision was once 
opened, men could not resist the tempta- 
tion of ventilating their various notions. 
The first controversy was raised by Mr. 
Page, afterwards Governor of Virginia, 
poems that one short invocation should 

e substituted for the four with which the 
Litany opens. The proposal was put and 
lost without a division. Then followed 
discussions on the doctrines of justification, 
original sin, predestination, the descent 
into Hell, the Athanasian and Nicene 
Creeds. The changes which were thought 
desirable, were sketched out, and three 
clergymen — Dr. White being one — were 
directed to embody the changes, and were 
given liberty to make verbal alterations 
in the English Book of Common Prayer. 
The result of their hasty labours was 
speedily put into print, and is known as 
the “Proposed Book.” This book was 
next «bmitted, in the spring of 1786, to 
the Conventions of the several states, 
which, with the exception of the Conven- 
tions of New Jersey and New York, seem 
to have accepted the book either altogether 
or with some slight modfications. 

The General Gaametion of the previous 


year had sree the Archbishops and 


Bishops of England to consecrate to the 
episcopate the persons who might be elect- 
ed in the several states, but had given no 


* Memoirs of the American Church, p. 102 (2nd | 59) 


edition). 
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intimation of the proposed changes in the 
Prayer-Book. The knowledge of some of 
the proposed changes did not, however, 
fail to reach the English prelates by irregu- 
lar and informal channels; and in their re- 
ply to the Convention they stated that, 

owever desirous to comply with its re- 
quest, they must delay till they had more 
exact information of the alterations in- 
tended. “While we are anxious,” they 
wrote, “to give every proof, not only of 
our brotherly affection, but of our facility 
in forwarding your wishes, we cannot but 
be extremely cautious lest we should be 
the instruments of establishing an ecclesias- 
tical system, which will be called a branch 
of the Church of England, but afterwards 
may possibly appear to have departed from 
it essentially either in doctrine or discip- 
line.” Shortly after this letter had been 
written the two Archbishops received the 
“ Proposed Prayer-Book.” They examined 
it, and wrote again to the Convention ex- 
pressing their grief, not only at various 
verbal changes that seemed quite uncalled 
for, but chiefly at the mutilation of the 
Apostles’ Creed by the omission of “ He 
descended into hell,’”? and at the entire re- 
moval of the other two ancient symbols 
accepted by our Church.* Before this 
letter reached America the Convention had 
replied thus to the former enquiries of the 
Bishops, “ We have made no alterations or 
omissions but such as our civil constitutions 
required, and such as were calculated to re- 
move objections.t It is well known that 
many great and pious men of the Church 


* Bishop White ( Memoirs of the American Church, 
p. be claims to be possessed of information that 
would show that the Bishop of lath and Wells 
Dr. Moss) swayed the other English prelates in 
nsisting on the objection to the removal of the 
article of the descent into hell, which otherwise 
would not have been urged. Such hearsay state- 
ments should obviously be taken with much caution. 
It is likely enough that the objection of the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells was “ rested by him on the con- 
tradiction of an ancient heresy.” The Archbishop 
of Dublin in his last charge (September, 7. 
speaking of the American revision, remarks, *‘ It is 
easy enough to lower the standards of a Church; 
but to raise them again, to recover that which has 
been too lightly let go, this is nearly impossible, or 
quite. Thus, it was a time when the Charch real- 
ized but co ary | the immense signiticance of our 
Lord’s descent into Hades—a truth which, I be- 
lieve, many of the discussions likely ere long to oc- 
cupy the Church will bring into ever greater prom- 
inence; and so the words in the Apostles’ Creed — 
‘ Went down into hell’ . . . were virtuaily given up 
... to the shallow objections of an uninstructed 
and ignorant age; the witness therein contained 
against the Apollinarian heresy effaced, and all the 
blessed hopes for them who in the days of their 
flesh have not had the oon of knowing 
Christ as the Saviour, which in these words are 
wrapped up, were obscured, and so far as the wit- 
ness of the Church extends, were withdrawn” (p. 


A wide field is thrown open here. 
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of England have long wished for a revision 
of the Liturgy, which it was deemed im- 
prudent to hazard, lest it might become a 
precedent for repeated and improper altera- 
tions. This is with us the proper season 
for such a revision. We are now settling 
and ordering the affairs of our Church, and 
if wisely done we shall have reason to 
promise ourselves all the advantages that 
can result from stability and union.” The 
effect, however, of the Archbishops’ definite 
objections to the “ Proposed Prayer-book ” 
was that the Nicene Creed was restored to 
the Prayer-hook, and allowed to be used, 
as an alternative, instead of the Apostles’ 
Creed, both in the Communion and daily 
offices. The clause “He descended into 
hell” was aiso restored, though afterwards 
the following rubric was prefixed — “any 
Churches may omit the words, He descended 
into hell, or may, instead of them, use the 
words, He went into the place of departed 
spirits, which are considered as words of the 
same meaning in the Creed.” * No change, 
however, was made in the resolution of the 
Convention to discontinue the use of the 
Athanasian’ Creed in Divine Service, 
though fully acknowledging the dogmatic 
teaching of the creed on the Trinity and 
the Incarnation.t After these concessions 
on the part of the American Church, the 
English prelates withdrew all opposition, 
and on the 4th of Febuary in the following 
year (1787) the bishops-elect of Pennsyl- 
vania and of New York, Dr. White and Dr. 
Provoost, were solemnly consecrated in 
the chapel of Lambeth Palace. 

The General Convention at its next 
meeting, more than two years afterwards, 
resumed their work upon the alterations 
in the Liturgy; and but for the firmness 
and wisdom shown by the two bishops, 
Seabury and White, it is impossible to tell 
the extent to which ruin would have been 
wrought upon the English Prayer-Book. 
For the Lower House undertook the mon- 
strous course of framing a new liturgy, 
and nominated committees to prepare the 
various services. The bishops, however, 
were determined to hold the English 
Prayer-Book as the basis of their work, 
and to avoid, as far as they could, all un- 
necessary changes. And though White’s 
own judgment, more especially in matters 
of liturgical propriety and taste, must be 


* At first the clause was placed in brackets, but 
these were afterwards removed as suggesting the 
idea of spuriousness, 

+ The formularies of the Church go beyond the 
mere removal of the Athanasian Creed from litur- 
gical use. Slention of ‘* Athanasius’s Creed” is re- 
moved from Article VIII., and the heading altered 
to * Uf the Creeds.” 
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reckoned far from correct, yet, on the 
whole, it is to him and Seabury is due the 
fact that in all their main features the 
liturgies of the United States and of the 
Mother-Church are still alike. Somethin 
was yielded on both sides, and their hered- 
itary English instincts manifested them- 
selves in the acceptance of a compromise. 
oe and Evening Prayer were altered 
in a direction quite opposite to that 
towards which a regard for the ancient 
services of the Church would tend; while 
the Communion Service, around which one 
would have supposed that the most jealous 
circumspection would have been exercised, 
accepted from ‘the Scotch Liturgy the 
oblation and the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost upon the elements,—a feature de- 
rived from primitive antiquity. It is very 
extraordinary that “no remark of any 
sort” was made in the Lower House on 
their introduction. We have this on the 
testimony of Bishop White; and the only 
explanation of this silence which I can 
suggest is that Bishop Seabury’s * feeling 
on the subject had been so strongly ex- 
pressed that it was thought better not to 
risk the shipwreck of the entire revision 
by opposition on a matter that had no very 
obvious theological bearing to the minds 
of the great majority of the members of 
the Convention. 

We shall now proceed, without attempt- 
ing a very minute collation, to classify and 
examine more in detail all the important 
changes that were introduced into the 
American Prayer-Book in 1789. Since 
then no substantial alteration has been 
made. 

I. There is no need to consider at any 
length changes necessitated, or suggested, 
by the changed political condition of the 
country —e.g., the prayer for the King 
being changed into one for the President, 
and that for the High Court of Parliament 
into one for the Congress. The desiderata 
for ourselves are a consolidation of the 
several prayers for the Queen, the Royal 
Family, and (in Ireland) the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and a permission of certain omis- 
sions when the Morning Prayer, the Lit- 
any, and the Communion Service are 
“accumulated.” If the “prayer for the 
Queen’s majesty ” be touched at all by the 
Irish revisers we would remind them of 
the very noble form of invocation with 
which the original of the prayer opened, 
the address being to Him on whose vesture 


* Seabury seemed to have doubted whether with- 
out the Invocation the consecration would be valid. 
On the question see the admirable discussion in Pal- 
mer’s Origines Liturgica, vol. ii. p. 136, et seg. 





and on whose thigh the name was written 
« King of Kings and Lord of Lords” 
Rev. xix. 16, xvii. 14) —“ O Lorde Jesu 

hriste, moste high, most mightie-kyng of 
kynges, lorde of lordes, the onely rular of 
princes, the very sonne of God, on whose 
ryghte hande syttyng dooest from thy 
throne,” &c. (Psalmes or Prayers taken 
out of Holye Scripture, 1545.)* It is 
worth noticing in the American prayer for 
the President how the patchwork of the 
changes shows itself. God is indeed no 





longer “ King of Kings and Lord of Lords,” 
but only “the high and mighty Ruler of 
the Universe,”— President, as it were of 
heaven and earth ;f yet the prayer runs, 
“who dost from thy throne,” &c. This is 
an illustration of a truth often exemplified 
that adaptations of old forms can be sel- 
dom effected ‘with complete success. 

II. Little, too, need be said of the change 
of certain words and phrases with a view 
to the removal of what was obsolete, or in 
order to attain what was supposed to be a 
greater correctness of expression. Under 
this head we find, changes that are good, 
bad, and indifferent. Among them we 
note the following:—“honourable” (Te 
Deum) gave place to “adorable;” 
“ wealth” (Litany and the Prayer for the 
Queen), to “prosperity ;” “ Bishops and 
curates,”¢ to “ Bishops and other clergy” 
(Prayer for the Clergy and People), and 
to “ Bishops and other ministers’ (Prayer 
for the Church Militant); “indifferently ” 
(Prayer for the Church Mililant), to “im- 
partially ;*” “ most righteously have deserv- 
ed” (Litany), to “most justly,” &c.; 
“pitifully behold” (Litany), to “with pity | 
behold ;”’ “after our sins,” and “after our 
iniquities ” (Litany), to “ according to our 
sins,” &c.; “lively” (Baptismal Service), 
to “living ;” “ghostly counsel” (“ When 


* “It is not known who was the author of this, 
fine composition, the opening of which is equal in| 
grandeur to anything of the kind in the ancient) 
Liturgies; breathing indeed the spirit of the Ter- 
sanc'us and Trisagion.” — Blunt’s Annotated Book 
of Common Prayer, p. 26. 

+ It sometimes needs care to avoid any appearance 
of straining after a special appropriateness, which 
always savours of irreverence. We cannot admire 
the mode in which Freemasons are wont to speak 


of God, when occasion requires, as “the Great) 


Architect of the Universe; ”’ ad it was surely little 
short of blasphemous when Mr. Spurgeon (if the 
story be true) some months ago at Rome invoked 
our Lord as ** The true Victor Emmanuel.” 

+ The word exvrate was used in its present vulgar 
sense as early as 1562. See the interesting note at p. 
40 of Canon Robertson’s How shail we conform to 
the Liturgy of the Church of England, in which he 
says, “I conjecture that the change may have been 
introduced at the sett!«.nent under Elizabeth, when, 
from the scarcity of qualiiied incumbents, the class 
of subsidiaries was very greatly inc ” The 
word “cure” (Ordering of Priests) is allowed to 
stand in the American Prayer-Book. 


| phrase, that our Lor 
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the minister giveth warning for the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion”), to 
“godly eounsel,” and “ghostly enemy” 
(Catechism), to “spiritual enemy;” “sur- 
cease” (Ordination Service, rubric), to 
“cease ;” “prevent” (collect in Commun- 
ion Service), to “ direct,” though the word 
“preventing” is allowed to stand in the 
collect for Easter-day, and “prevent” in 
that for the Seventeenth Sunday after 
Trinity. 

The whole phrase “ with my body I thee 
worship ” was omitted from the Marriage 
Service; and the phrase, “how great 
injury ye do unto God” (address in Com- 
munion Office), became “how greatis your 
ingratitude to God.” While it is worth 
noting that “let” (collect for Fourth Sun- 
day in Advent), “kindly fruits” (Litany,) 
and “ alloweth” (Baptismal Service), are 
not touched. - 

Among the changes which aimed, wisely 
or uuwisely, at a greater accuracy of ex- 
pression, real or fancied, may be observed, 
“who” for “which,” when referring to 
persons; “rose from the dead,” for “ rose 
again from the dead” (Apostles’ Creed) : * 
“spare thou those, O God, who confess ” 
(General Confession), for “them... 
which,” and “as we forgive those that 
trespass ” (Lord’s Prayer), for “them that” 
(and similarly elsewhere) ; “chiefly ” (Ex- 
hortation at Morning and Evening Prayer), 
for “most chiefly;” “on earth” (Lord’s 
Prayer), for “in earth; ” “devoutly kneel- 
ing” (Communion Service), for “meekly 
kneeling upon your knees;” which last 
phrase no doubt must have been peculiarly 
distressing to the critical sensibilities of 
the period.t We gladly accept the change 


* The meaning or object of this change it is diffi- 


cult to conceive. Could it possibly have originated 
in the fact that it.is within one’s power, by a per- 
verse ingenuity in emphasis, to imply, in reading the 
rose twice trom the dead? It 
seems inconsistent when on the same page we find 
“ rose again ” in the Nicene Creed, which is allowed 
as an alternative at Morning ani Evening Prayer. 
The “again” in the Apostles’ Creed is, of course, 
the “re” of resurrezxit. 

+ ‘On what other part of the body but the knees 
could one kneel?’*—the American purist will en- 

uire. Ido not know what the practice may be on 
the other side of the Atlantic, but certainly the sit- 
ting lounge forward, which is still, in too many of 
our churches, the popular ritual interpretation of 
the rubrical direction to “ kneel,” makes one dis- 
posed to pardon the pleonasm of expression. Since 
this note was written I have met with some verses 
entitled “Dreamland,” by Dr. Cleveland ~Coxe, 
Bishop of Western New York, The following lines 
contirm my suspicions: — 


“ And Dreamland folk, they kneel them down 
Right on the stony floor; 
I saw they were uncivilized, 
Nor knew how we adore: 
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of “Jesus Christ his sake ’’ (Prayer for all 
conditions of men), into “Jesus Christ's 
sake”—the former expression being in 
the second halfof the seventeenth century 
only an affected revival of an obsolete 
error. “Cherubin and Seraphin” (Te 
Deum) was changed into “Cherubim and 
Seraphim.”* The structure of the Abso- 
lution (Morning and Evening Prayer) was 
unquestionably improved by the simple 
removal of the “and” before “hath given 
power,” &c., and by placing a period after 
the word “sins.” 

III. A vulgar false sentiment of modesty 
suggested that “fornication” (in the Lit- 
any) should be changed into “all inordi- 
nate and sinful affections.” I suppose to 
some similar cause must be attributed the 
removal of the 127th Psalm from the 
Churching of women; and, with some 
more show of reason, the removal of part 
of the opening exhortation and the prayer 
for “the procreation of children” in the 
Marriage Service. And it was to this sen- 


timent, no doubt, was due the painful al- 
teration in the 7'e Deum of, “Thou didst 
not abhor the Virgin’s womb,” into “ Thou 
didst humble thyself to be born of a Vir- 
gin.” t In certain changes in the lection- 


“ And yet I taught them not, I own, 
The posture more refined ; 
For well I knew the pictu ue 
Scarce suits the savage mind.” 


* So too it appeared in the first Prayer-Book of 
Edward VI.:—in the second Prayer-Book a revis- 
ion was made of the translation of the Te Deum, 
and the termination in m, as in the Sarum Breviary, 
was adopted, and has remained. The distinction is 
wholly unimportant;—the termination im bein 
the ordinary Hebrew form of the masculine plural, 
and in its Chaldaic modification. The latter form 
appears in some of the ancient MSS. of the LXX., 
and of the one passage of the N.T. in which the 
word occurs — Heb. ix 5—(e.g. Cod Sinaiticus and 
Cod. Vaticanus), and it is the —- adopted by 
Tischendorf and by Lachmann. Both forms were 
used by Latin writers; and when the true explana- 
tion was lost, absurd interpretations of the distine- 
tion were offered, e.g. “ Seraphin per N, sunt plures 
angeli; seraphim, per M, unus.”” Honorius Augus- 
todun. (Gemma Anime de antiq. rit. miss. lib. i. 
cap 101.) The following distinction of grammatical 
usage is drawn by Remigius Antissiodor (de cele- 
brat. misze. lib. i.): “ Sciendum autem quod Cherub- 
in et Seraphin per M literam prolata juxta proprie- 
tatem linguz Hebraicw, Masculini generis et pluralis 
numeri tantum. Si autem, per N literam, dicuntur, 
sicut in Psalmis, et hymnis, et in presenti gratiaram 
actione (viz. the preface to the Ter-Sanctus} ponun- 
tur, Greca declinatione in neutrale genus mutata 
intelligimus ” 

t ‘‘Shall we praise or imitate,” says the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin (Charge, 1871), *‘ them whose ears 
were so nice that they could not endure the refer- 
ence, in the Te Deum, to the pure mystery of the 
human birth of the Saviour, and must needs substi- 
tute other words, to them less indelicate, for those 
which have for fifteen centuries proclaimed that He, 
the eternal Son, when he took upon him to deliver 
man ‘did not abhor the Virgin’s womb.’” I think 
it worth noticing that I have found some striking 
coincidences between the alterations suggested in 
“The Book of Common Prayer, revised, corrected, 
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ary the American Church has anticipated 
our own, but with much less skill, and con- 
ms ae success. 

V. The laudatory terms in which the 
Preface to the American Prayer-Book char- 
acterizes the labours of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1689 indicate clearly enough, 
before our entering on the book, that we 
need not expect a very elevated conception 
of the nature of Christian worship, or any 
high sense of liturgical beauty; and on 
looking through the book we find it to be 
a matter of fact that what is styled the 
“great and good work” of 1689 had its 
marked iufluence on the American revision 
accomplished exactly one hundred years 
later. We may notice the following par- 
ticulars : — 

(1.) In 1689, from the Calendar were 
removed all names not commemorative of 
persons and facts of the Scripture history. 
The American Church adopted the same . 
course. 

(2.) In 1689, it was directed that “ noth- 
ing is to be sung or chanted in the Church 
but Psalms, Hymns, or Anthems” (“ The 
order how,the Psalter,” &c.) ; in the Amer- 
ican Prayer-Book similarly the option of 
“sung or said” is removed from the ru- 
brics before tiie Creed -in Morning and 
Evening Prayer, the Litany, the Creed in 
the Communion Office. And it seems fur- 
ther to have been intended, beyond the 
spirit of the above direction, to discourage 
the singing of the Psalms by the removal 
of the colon, the musical puncta, corre- 
sponding to the close of the mediation of 
the chant,* and the title-page was accord- 


and enlarged, by way of Specimen, London, 1734,” 
and those adopted by the American Church; among 
others, the garbled Venite, and the alteration of the 
phrase before us, which was changed into ‘‘Thou 
submittedst to be born of a pure Virgin.” Is it pos- 
sibie that *‘ confounded '’ was supposed to savour of 
slang? else, why the teeble change of the last verse 
of the Te Deum, in the pamphlet referred to, into 
‘let us not be disappointed (!) and put to shame” ? 

* But we must notice that the pointing was also 
removed from the Te Deum and Benedicite, though 
they are allowed to be sung. We may notice here 
that in the American Communion Service a rubric 
occurs, ‘‘ Here shall follow the Proper Preface . . . 
or else immediately shall be said or sung by the 
Priest and people. Therefore, with angels and arch- 
angels,’’ &c. This is to be regretted. The universal 
primitive usage appears to have been that which 
still prevails in our churches where the service is 
choral — viz., that the voices of the people should 
join in at the words “ Holy, holy, holy,” and not 
before, ‘I may venture to observe,” says Palmer 
(Origines .Liturg. vol. ii. p. 127), “‘ that, owing per- 
haps to a want of clear and definite rubrical direc- 
tion or from some mistake, it has been customary in 
many of our churches for the clerks and people to 
repeat, not only the seraphic hymn itself, but a por- 
tion of the preface also, beginning at ‘‘ Therefore, 
with angels,” &c. This never was the custom of 
the Primitive Church and could not have beeh in- 
tended by those who revised our liturgy, nor is it 
warranted by the nature of the preface itself. It 
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ingly altered by the removal of the words, 
“ pointed as they are to be sung or said in 
churches.” 

(3.) The diminution of the frequency 
of the occurrence of the Lord’s Prayer is 
carried to even a greater extent than in 


1689. 

(4.) Already in 1689 the Commissioners 
showed a feeling that they regarded the 
evangelical canticles as more or less un- 
suited to public worship. The Nunc Di- 
mittis was removed altogether ; Psalm viii., 
“@Q Lord our Governor,” was placed be- 
fore the Magnificat, and Psalm c., Jubilate, 
defore the Benedictus.* In the American 
revision the Magnificat, as well as the Nunc 
Dimittis, was removed altogether ; and the 
Benedictus was curtailed by docking it of 
its iast eight verses. I am sure many of 
my readers will find it difficult to conjec- 
ture a motive for so violent a departure 
from the ancient practice of the Church. 
But from a comparison of the mode in 
which the Venite and Benedictus are treated, 
we may gather that there was an objection 
to any expressions marked by a colouring 
of feeling that was local or .temporal. 
“When your fathers tempted me, proved 
me, and saw my works. Forty years long 
was I grieved with this generation,” might 
suit Jews very well, but not American 
Christians. It was too much to ask a citi- 
zen of the American Republic to sing “ My 
soul doth magnify the Lord... for he 
hath regarded the lowliness of his hand- 
maiden.” And the song of Zachary with 
its verse, “ And thou, child, shall be called 
the prophet of the Highest,” &c., was of 
course to minds with the same preposses- 
sions simply preposterous. Now, granted 
that it needs the imaginative sympathy of 
a devout heart to enter fully into these 
hymns, it should rather be inferred that 


has, perhaps, arisen from the custom of printing the 
latter part of the preface in connexion with the 
hymn Tersanctus. and from the indistinctness of 
the rubric which, in fact, gives no special direction 
for the people to join in repeating the-hymn Ter- 
sanctus.” This should obviously be cleared up; 
and, let me add, the Amen following should (as in 
the American Prayer-Book) be printed in Roman 
type, not in /talic. Inthe lst Prayer-Book of Ed- 
ward VI, “ ‘Phis the clerks shall also sing,”’ is the 
rubricafter the Tersanctus, which is clearly marked 
off from the Preface. The word “also” means as 
well as the Priest, who must repeat it. A mediaval 
ritualist tells us, ‘‘ Hunc autem hymnum et ipse 
sacerdos cum aliis necessario debet dicere, ne xeip- 
gum sua prece videatur privasse, qui et suas voces et 
aliorum angelicis laudibus admitt —, est in 
prefatione.”’ —(Micrologus, de Eccl. erv. cap. xi.) 

* In the pamphlet referred to in a previous note, 
“The book of Common Prayer, revised, corrected,” 
&c. (1734). which, I suspect, guided some of the 
leading minds of the American revision, we find the 
Benedictus, Magnificat, and Nune Dimittis, struck 
out, 
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what thus affords an exercise of that fac- 
ulty of the soul that is most markedly 
characteristic of the Christian temper, 
should by all means be retained. It will 
never be possible to make the whole of a 
rich and complex service like ours equally 
intelligible to all, and to all equally fruit- 
ful of spiritual joy and comfort.* It was 
to the same spirit that dictated these 
changes was due, in great measure, the 
desire to substitute “selections” of the 
Psalms instead of the Psalms for the day 
—to be used “at the discretion of the 
minister.” Ten “selections” have been 
constructed. In each it is sought to place 
together Psalms possessing a common tone 
of feeling; local and temporal allusions, 
that could not at once, in their most literal 
form, be appropriated by the worshipper, 
were removed: e.g., verses 18, 19, “O be 
favourable and gracious unto Sion,” &c., 
were removed from Psalm li.; verses 8, 9, 
“Therefore will | remember thee . . . the 
little hill of Hermon. One deep calleth 
another,” &c., from Psalm xlii. Again, on 
other grounds, the minatory Psalms are 
avoided, and all expressions of anger and 
indignation are expunged ; e.g., verses 5-9 
from Psalm cxlix.t Bishop White, indeed, 
expressly declared in favour of the vague 
standard of the feelings of the ordinary 
congregation as determining the character 
of the public expression alike of praise 
and penitence. I cannot but fear that even 
the “ Selections” rise above the ordinary 
level of religious feeling in American con- 
gregations, as they certainly would do with 
us, were they adopted on this side of the 
Atlantic. Most truthfully has it been said, 
“The Service brings before us on the same 
day Psalms written in the most different. 
states of mind, expressive of the most dif- 
ferent feelings. ff we have sympathized 
in one, it often seems a painful effort to 
join in the rest. And so it must as long 
as we look upon prayer and praises as ex- 
pressions of our moods, as long as we are 
not joining in them because we belong toa 


* For the rationale of the canticle: in their places 
in Divine Service, see Freeman's Principles of Di- 
vine Service, vol. i. chap. iv. §4. It is worth ob- 
serving that one of the editions of the lst Prayer- 
Book of Edward VI., entitles the Benedictus, 
“ Thanksgiving for the performance of God’s prom- 
ises.” giving the key to the hymn. On the Nunc 
Dimittis, Mr. Frederick D. Maurice (The Prayer 
Book, p. 149) says truly, “If this hymn (the Mag- 
nificat) is rightly the preparation for reading the 
a the Nune Dimittis is the true expression 
of rest and satisfaction in the full declaration which 
they contain of the good things which eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, but which God hath given to 
them that love Him.” 

+ Similarly, “ the three children ” have been turn- 
ed out of their own song. For another reason, the 
10th verse is removed from Psalm cxlvii, 
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family and count it our highest glory to 
lose ourselves in it and in Him who is the 
head of it. We must be educated into 
that knowledge. It may be slow in com- 
ing, but till it comes the Psalms are not 
intelligible to us; our Christian position is 
not intelligible to us; we donot more than 
half enter into the parts of the service 
which we seem to enter into most.” * 

Y. “It seems unnecessary,” says the 
Preface to the American Prayer-Book, “to 
enumerate all the different alterations and 
amendments. They will appear, and it is 
to be hoped the reasons of them also, upon 
a comparieon of this with the Book of 
Common Prayer of the Church of Eng- 
land.” The hope here expressed has cer- 
tainly been belied, so far as the present 
writer is concerned, in more than a few in- 
stances in his collation of the two books. 

(1.) Other minds may be more fertile in 
conjectures, but we venture to say that, 
except it was with a view to deliberately 
accommodate the service to the listless 
practice which the indifference of too many 
congregations made prevalent, it is scarce- 
ly possible to fancy the object intended in 
the senseless and melancholy abridgment 
of the responsorial portions of Morning 
and Evening Prayer. The Versicle, “ O 
God, make speed to save us,” and its re- 
sponse used from time immemorial in the 
opening of the daily serviee, have been re- 
moved,t so too have been the lesser litany 


* Professor F. D. Maurice, The Prayer Book, p. 


t Since writing the above lines, it has occurred to 
me that, at the bottom of the objection to this versi- 
cle and its response, was some feeling associated 
with the word “save” in its popular sense, after 
which it would be needless to ask for ‘‘help”; or 
could it possibly be reckoned, after the rationalizing 
method of that day, “ not in accordance with right 
reason in the strict propriety of language,” to ask 
God make te? There is some contirmation, 
latter conjecture, in the fact that 


to 

rhaps, for this 
In the * Order for the burial of the dead,” the clause 
“« that it may please Thee shortly to accomplish the 
number of Thine elect and to hasten Thy kingdom,” 
is wholly omitted. But the matter is of no possi- 
ble importance, save that it suggests alarming ap- 
rehensions that what a perverse spirit of criticism 


It is worth observ- 


do again. 
of—V. “ Deus, in 


nas once done it ma 
ing that the English renderin 
adjutorium meum intende.” RK. ‘‘ Domine ad adju- 
vandum me festina” —is unsatisfactory. It is un- 
satisfactory because (1) the force of the response is 
weaker than that of the versicle, and (2) the distinc- 
tion of save” and ‘‘help” is introduced gratui- 
tously —while the chicf fitness and beauty of the 
original lies in the response, reiterating with greater 
earnestness the same thought. A prymer, of the 
fourteenth century, rendered the words by “ God, 
take heed to mine help,— Lord hie Thee to help 
me,” — which, if it be rough, is, at least, forcible 
and correct, Henry VIII.’s Primer of 1545 (follow- 
ed by the Elizabethan Primer of 1559), gives us ‘‘O 
God, to help me make good speed. rd make 
haste to help me.” which seems to me preferable to 
the rendering of our Prayer-Book, e rationale 
of this versicle and its response lies not only in the 
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after the Creed, and all the versicles and 
responses preceding the collects — except 
the first and last.* 

(2.) Three additional passages of Scrip- 
ture have been prefixed to the opening 
sentences of our Prayer-Book. It will be 
observed that none of them pretend to 
be any of the “sundry places” of the Ex- 
hortation. Tue first is a very noble verse, 
“The Lord is in his holy temple; let all 
the earth keep silence before him,” — but 
surely inappropriate, when the minister is 
compelled immediately after to babble 
out, “ Dearly beloved brethren, the Scrip- 
ture moveth,” &c. The other two sen- 
tences (Mal. i. 11, Psalm xix. 14, 15,) are 
a decided gain. 

(3.) We cannot but regret that the 
Gloria in Excelsis has been allowed as an 
alternative with the Gloria Patri at the end 
of the whole “portion” or selection” of 
the Psalms for the day. 

(4.) We brave spoken of the “ Selec- 
tions” from the Psalms; another feature 
of the American Prayer-Book, is the com- 
pilatior of certain centos to be substi- 
tuted for the Venite on Christmas-day, Ash 
Wednesday, Good Friday, Ascension-day, 
and Whitsunday, “when any of the fore- 
going selections are to follow instead of 
the Psalms as in the table.” The Easter 
Anthem probably suggested the idea. The 
verses are mostly taxen from the Psalms 
proper to each day. We can, in this 
place, say no more of the subject, than 
that the true solution of the problem here 
suggested is without question the revival 
of the Invitatory and Antiphon. 

(5,) We have already noticed the re- 


general sense of our defenceless position as against 
our spiritual enemies, if God be not our defender, 
and of our utter weakness to do anything that is 
good without His help, but in a special sense of the 
need of God’s help brought out prominently into 
consciousness by a feeling of the greatne:s and so- 
lemnity of the office upon which we are entering — 
praying God’s help, ‘‘ ut DIGNE, ATTENTE, ac DE- 
VOTE hoc Officium recitare valeam ” (Oratio dicenda 
ante Divinum Officium, Brev. Rom.). It will be 
remembered, that till the most unhappy blunder 
of prefixing the Exhortation, Confession, and 
Absolution, these words stood, at the opening 
of the service as in the old offices, immediately 
after “O Lord open.” &c. In support of the 
special view of the rationale of this versicle here 

ut forward, see Honorius Augustodun, Gem. An. 

b. i. cap. 156, lib, fi., cap. 18, and Walafrid 
Strabo. de reb. Eccl., cap. 25. 

* The versicle. *- Give peace in our time, O Lord,” 
and its response, ‘* Because there is none other that 
fighteth for us but only Thou, O God,” have long 
been felt as open to objection. In 1689, the response 
suggested was, “ That we may serve Thee without 
fear all the days of our life.” “ The Prayer-Boo 
revised,” &c. (1734), gives us the prosaic, ‘‘ An 
when we are engaged in war, give us success and 
victory.” How far all these fall below “ Domine, 
~~ A pax in virtute tua. Et abundantia in turribus 
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moval of the Athanasian Creed. That 
there is, at the present day, in the Ameri- 
can Church a strong reactionary feeling, 
however limited in extent, in favour of its 
restoration, was shown by the Bishop of 
Chester in his recent speech in the Convo- 
cation of the Northern Province. 

(6.) The dulness of all esthetic sensi- 
bility could not be more plainly and sadly 
exhibited than by the removal from the 
Evening Service of that exquisitely beau- 
tiful collect, “for aid against all perils.” 
What can be thought of men, who knew 
how to supply alternatives so freely, when 
they removed the prayer, —“ Lighten our 
darkness, we beseech Thee, O Lord,” &c. ! 
The ground of the objection was, that 
Evening Prayer is often said early in the 
afternoon, in the full blaze of daylight. 
And we should not disapprove of the use 
of an alternative collect;* but why re- 
move a form that has for fourteen hun- 
dred years held its place in the evening 
prayers of the Church, and for all later 
evening services is surely the perfection 
of appropriate beauty ? f 

VI. On the Communion Service, as we 
have already noticed, the Scotch Liturgy, 
through Bishop,Seabury’s effort, exercised 
a powerful influence. But the order of 
the English Office is in general retained. 
We may notice the following particu- 
lars : — 

1.) “ And the Minister, standing at the 
right side of the table, or where morning 
and evening prayer is appointed to be said,” 
&c. (rubric). An American concession to 
the Puritan objection against the shifting 
from one place to another. 

(2.) Immediately after the recitation of 
the Commandments, “the minister may 
say — Hear also what our Lord Jesus 
Christ saith — Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God. all the law and the 

rophets.” This was suggested, no doubt, 
- the Scotch Liturgy of 1637, in which 
there is a rubric preceding the Ten Com- 
mandments, “the people all the while 
kneeling, and asking God’s mercy for the 
transgression of every duty therein; either 
according to the letter, or to the mystical 
importance of the said commandment.” 
The passage above quoted from St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel is, in the Non-jurors’ Liturgy 


* One of the most touching and eloquent passages 
in De Quincey’s writings. is the description of the 
feelings awakened in his mind, when a boy, by the 
use of this collect at service in the schgol chapel, if I 
remember rightly, on a summer Sunday afternoon. 
I think it will be found in the Autobiographic 
Sketches. 

+ It will be remembered that it was from the Com- 
= _— of Sarum the collect was immediately 

erived. 
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of 1718, substituted for the Ten Command. 
ments. 

(3.) The second of the six collects, “to 
be said after the offertory when there is 
no communion,” &c., is substituted for the 
Collect for the Sovereign. It seems to 
have no special fitness for this place, and 
the idea may be claimed by America as 
quite original. 

(4.) After the announcing of the Gospel, 
the people are directed, as in the Scotch 
Liturgy, to say, “Glory be to thee, O 
Lord.” But the Scotch rubric, enjoining 
the peopic tosay “Thanks be to thee, O 
Lord,” at the close of the Gospel, has not 
been followed.* 

(5.) The Apostles’ creed may be used 
instead of the Nicene, and neither is to 
be used if “one of them hath been read 
immediately before in the Morning Ser- 
vice.” No liturgy has supplied a precedent 
for this. 

(6.) An alternative proper preface was 
written for Trinity Sunday, retaining the 
words “Holy Father” “in the introduc- 
tory address.” 

(7.) But, passing over minor points, we 
come to the great marked feature of the 
whole service — The Prayer of Consecra- 
tion. ‘This follows almost exactly the ¢ new 
Scotch office (i.e., as revised in 1765). 

The main features of the prayer, which 
is too long to transcribe, are, (1) that 
there is the Invocation, much after the 
manner of the primitive Eastern liturgies, 
in which the Father is besought “ to. bless 
and sanctify,” with His “Word and Holy 
Spirit,” His “ gifts and creatures of bread 
and wine,” that we, receiving them accord- 
ing to Christ’s “ institution, and in remem- 
brance of His death and passion, may be 

artakers of His most blessed Body and 

lood;”? (2), that the memorial of the 
Institution comes before the Invocation — 
not after, as in the Scotch office of 1637; 
(3), that the oblation of the “holy gifts” 
comes between the memorial of the Insti- 
tution and the Invocation. f 


* The fifth of the new Irish Canons (1371) permits 
‘*the words ‘Glory be to Thee, O Lord, at the be- 
ginning, and the words ‘ Thanks be to Thee, O Lord,’ 
or ‘Hallelujah,’ at the end of the Gospel.” 

+t The differences are, that the American Prayer- 
Book follows the old Scotch (1637), and the English 
office in the phrase “‘ by His one oblation of Himself 
once offered ” (rather than ‘‘ own’); (2) ‘‘memory,” 
similarly. is used in preference to ‘‘ memorial ;”’ (3) 
a more important particular is, that both old and 
new Scotch office were departed from in favour of 
the English, in the prayer that the creatures of 
bread and wine ‘may become the body and blood 
of Thy most dearly beloved Son ” 

+ A dogmatic significance was seen in these 
changes in the Scotch office. Skinner (£cc/esiasti- 
cal History of Scotiand, p. 681,) tells us, “This re- 
visal was undertaken in 1765, by two of our Bishops, 
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(8.) “And when he delivereth the 
Bread, [to any one] he shall say, The 
Body,” &c. The words “to any one” are 
omitted, with a view, I suppose, to the 
explicit sanction of the too common prac- 
tice of communicating by a rail-full at a 
time. 

(9.) The rubric forbidding a celebration, 
“except four (or three at the least) com- 
. municate with the priest,”’—the rubric 
directing that “it shall suffice that the 
bread is such as is usual to be eaten,”"— 
and “the black rubric,” are removed. 

VII. A brief notice is all that we can 
afford to the other offices, &c. 

(1.) In baptism it was permitted to dis- 
pense with the sign of the Cross, as had 
been already suggested in 1689, but with 
t.is difference, that in 1689, the minister 
was allowed to feel scruples and make 
objection as well as the sponsors.* The 
words “regenerate” and “regeneration” 
were left untouched. 

(2.) In the Catechism an important 
change was made. In the answer to 
“ What is the inward part or thing signi- 
fied [in the Lord’s Supper]? ”— the words 
“verily and indeed” are changed into 
“spiritually.” A change of less moment 
is the removal of the word “elect,” in the 
passage “ Thirdly, in God the Holy Ghost 
who sanctifieth me, and all the elect people 
of God.” 

(3.) In the Visitation of the Sick, the 
rubric directing the minister to move the 
sick person “to make a special confession 
of his sins (if he feel his conscience 
troubled with any weighty matter),” and 
the absolution are removed. Two prayers 
are added, one, “which may be said in 
case of sudden surprise and immediate 
danger,”’ ¢ the other, “ A thanksgiving for 
the beginning of recovery.” 


who were well versed in these matters, and by some 
few alterations of expression, and a judicious ar- 
rangement of the several parts, especially by restor- 
ing the Invocation to its original position after the 
eintion instead of standing, as it had done, before 
the words of Institution, have put the whole of that 
solemn office into such a form, as will be acknowl- 
edged by every one who is in the least conversant 
with antiquity, to be most agreeable to the nature 
and design of that divine institution itself, and, at 
the same time. best adapted both to fence against 
the novel doctrine of transubstantiation, and to 
silence any idle clamours, which ignorance or pre- 
udice had raised, or might raise, about our inclin- 
to Popery.” 
$ The conneous machinery proposed to obviate 
the difficulty is a curiosity in its way. “If ——- 
ister, at his institution, shall declare to his Bishop 
that he cannot —s his conscience in ——- 
any with the sign of the Cross; then the Bisho 
shall dispense with him in that particular, and shall 
name a curate who shall baptize the children of 
those in that parish, who desire it may be done 
with the sign of the Cross, according to this office.” 
+ We must say that we do not regret that our 
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(4.) In the Burial of the Dead, a signifi- 
cant change is made in the first rubric; 
“any that die unbaptized ” is changed into 
“any unbaptized adults.” A patch-work, 
after the fashion we have already noticed, 
is made out of verses from Psalms xxxix. 
and xc. “Dear brother” is changed into 
“ deceased brother; ”* “in sure and certain 
hope,” &c., into “looking for the general 
resurrection at the last day,’”’ &c.; the 
kyrie is removed, as it was in Morning and 
Evening Prayer. The treatment of the 
two last prayers (“one or both ” of which 
may be said), ¢ seems really praiseworthy. 
We know that it is not unfrequent, when 
the words “ We give Thee hearty thanks 
that it hath pleased Thee to deliver this 
our brother out of the miseries of this sinful 
world,’’ are harshly inappropriate ; and as 
more frequently still, they come with an 
utterly false, or unreal, sound to the ears 
of the mourners, I am convinced that the 
words of the American office in this place 
would meet a very general approval — 
“ We give Thee hearty thanks for the good 
examples of all those Thy servants, who, 
having finished their course in faith, do 
now rest from their labours.” Nor does 
the omission, from the second prayer, of 
the words “as our hope is this, our brother 
doth,” in the least detract, as we feel it, 
from its tone of consolatory sweetness. 

(5.) In the Ordinal, the words “ Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost,’’ and “ whose sins thou 
dost forgive,” &c., remain, but an alterna- 
tive form is added —* Take thou authority 
to execute the office of a Priest in the 
Church of God, now committed to thee by 
the Imposition of our hands,” &c. 

(6.) A form of Prayer forthe Visita- 
tion of Prisoners,” drawn from the Irish 
Prayer-Book, is added. A “Form for the 
Consecration of a Church or Chapel” was 
also added in 1799; and “An Office of 
Institution of Ministers into Parishes or 
Churches,” in 1804, which was altered into 
its present form in 1808. 

We have now noticed briefly the princi- 
pal features of the American revision; 
and while frankly making all allowance 
for the difficulties of a task undertaken at 
such a time, and under such circumstances, 


office is wanting in the striking elegance of the 
following sentence, ‘If it be’Thy will, preserve his 
life that there may be place for repentance; but if 
Thou hast otherwise appointed, let thy mercy sup- 
ply to him the want of the usual opportunity for the 
trimming of his lamp ”’ (’). 

* In 1689, simply ‘ brother.” 

+ Those who have officiated, as the present writer 
often has, with bare head, amid sleet and snow, will 
reckon the permission of abbreviating the service as 
no small on for both priest and people. 
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we cannot rise from our study without 
feeling that the lesson is, on the whole, 
rather one of warning than of encourage- 
ment. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE SCIENTIFIC GENTLEMAN. 


Parr I. 


CHAPTER I. 


THERE were a great variety of houses 
on the Green; some of them handsome 
and wealthy, some very old-fashioned, some 
even which might be called tumbledown. 
The two worst and smallest of these were 
at the lower end of the Green, not far from 
the “Barleymow.” It must not be sup- 

sed, however, that they were unpleasant- 
. affected by the neighbourhood of the 
“Barleymow.” They were withdrawn 
from contact with it quite as much as we 
were, who lived at the other end; and 
though they were small and out of repair, 
and might even look mouldy and damp to 
a careless passer-by, they were still houses 
for gentlefolk, where nobody need have 
been ashamed to live. They were built 

artly of wood and partly of whitewashed 
Prick. and each stood in the midst of a 
very luxuriant garden. At the time Mr. 
Reinhardt, of whom I am going to speak, 
came to East Cottage, as it was called, the 
place had been very much neglected; the 
trees and bushes grew wildly all over the 
garden, the flower-beds had gone to ruin, 
the kitchen-garden was a desert, with only 
a dreary cabbage or great long straggling 
onion-plant ran to seed showing among the 
gooseberries and currants, which looked 
like the copsewood in a forest. It is mis- 
erable to see a place go to destruction like 
this, and I could not but reflect often how 
many poor people there were without a 
roof to shelter them, while this house was 
going to ruin for want of an inhabitant. 
“My dear lady, that is communism, rank 
communism,” the Admiral said to me when 
I ventured to express my sentiments aloud; 
but I confess I never could see it. 

The house belonged to Mr. Falkland, 
who was a distant relation of Lord Good- 
win’s and lived chieflyin London. He was 
a young man, and a barrister, living, I sup- 

ose, in chambers, as most of them do; 
ut I wondered he did not furnish the place 
and keep it in order, if it had been only 
for the pleasure of coming down with his 
friends from Saturday to Monday, to spend 
Sunday in the country. When I suggested 





this, young Robert Lloyd, Mrs. Damerel’s 
brother, took it upon him to langh. 

“There is nothing.to do here,” he said. 
“If it were near the river, for boating, it 
would be a different matter, or even if 
there was a stream to fish in; but a fellow 
has nothing to do here, and why should 
Falkland come to bore himself to death ?” 
Thus the young man ended with a sigh for 
himself though he had begun with a laugh 
at me. 

“If he is so afraid to be bored himself,” 
said I — for I was rather angry to hear our 
pretty village so lightly spoken of — “I am 
sure Le must know quantities of people 
who would not be bored. Young barris- 
ters marry sometimes, I suppose, impru- 
dently, like other young people——” 

“Curates, for instance,” said Robert, 
who was a saucy boy. 

“Curates, and young officers, and all 
sorts of foolish people,” said 1; “and think 
what a comfort that little house would be 
to a poor young couple with babies! Oh 
no, I do not like to see such a waste: a 
house going to rack and ruin for want of 
some one to live in it, and so many people 
famishing for want of fresh air, and the 
country. Don’t say any more, for it hurts 
me to see it. I wish it were mine to do 
what I liked with it only for a year.” 

“Communism, rank communism,” said 
the Admiral. But if that is communism, 
then I am a communist, and I don’t deny 
it. I would not waste a Christian dwell- 
ing-place any more than I would throw 
away good honest wholesome bread. 

However, this state of things came to an 
end one spring, a good many years ago. 
Workmen came and began to put East 
Cottage in order. We all took the great- 
est interest in the work. It was quite a 
place to go to for our afternoon walks, and 
sometimes as many as three and four par- 
ties would meet there among the shavings 
and the pails of plaster and whitewash. It 
was being very thoroughly done up. We 
consulted each other and gave our opin- 
ions about all the papers, as if it mattered 
whether we liked them ornot. The Green 
thought well of the new tenant’s taste on 
the whole, though some of us had doubts 
about the decoration of the drawing-room, 
which was rather a dark little room by na- 
ture. The paper for it was terribly ar- 
tistic. It was one of those new designs 
which I always thick are too ecclesiastical 
for a private house — groups of five or six 
daisies tied together with long stalks, de- 
tached and distinct, and all the hair on 
their heads standing on end, so to speak ; 
but we who objected had a conviction that 
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i¢ was only our ignorance, and merely 
whispered to each other in corners, that 
we were not quite sure —that perhaps it 
was just a little—— but the people who 
knew better liked it very much. 

It was some time before we found out 
who the new tenant was. He did not come 
down until after everything had been ar- 
ranged and ready for some weeks. Then 
we found out that he was a Mr. Reinhardt, 
a gentleman who was well-known, people 
said, in scientific circles. He was of Ger- 
ian extraction, we supposed, by his name, 
and as for his connections, or where he 
came from, nobody knew anything about 
them. An old housekeeper was the first 


person who made her appearance, and then | J 


came an old man-servant; both of them 
looked the very models of respectability, 
but I do not think, for my own part, that 
the sight of them gave me a very pleasant 
feeling about their master. They chilled 
you only to look at them. The woman 
had a suspicious watchful look, her eyes 
seemed to be always on the nearest corner 
looking for some one, and she had an air 
of resolution which I should not have liked 
to struggle against. The man was not 
quite so alarming, for he was older and 
rather feeble on his legs. One felt that 
there must be some weakness.in his char- 
acter to justify the little deviousness that 
would now and then appear in his steps. 
These two people attracted our notice in 
the fnterval of waiting for their master. 
The man’s name was White — an innocent 
feeble sort of name, but highly respectable 
—and he called the woman something 
which sounded like Missis Sarah; but 
whether it was her Christian name or her 
. surname we never could make out. ~ 

It was on a Monday evening, and I had 
gone to dine at the Lodge with Sir Thom- 
as and Lady Denzil, when the first certain 
news of the new tenant of East Cottage 
reached us. The gentlemen, of course, 
had been the first to hear it. Somehow, 
though it is taken for granted that women 
are the great traffickers in gossip, it is the 
men who always start the subject. When 
they came into the drawing-room after 
dinner they gave us the information, which 
they had already been discussing among 
themselves over their wine. 

“Mr. Reinhardt has arrived,” Sir Thom- 
as said to Lady Denzil; and we all asked, 
«* When?” 

“ He came yesterday, I believe,” said Sir 
‘lhomas. : 

“Yesterday! Why, yesterday was Sun- 
day,” cried some one ; and though we are, 
as a community, tolerably free from preju- 
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dice, we were all somewhat shocked; and 
there was a pause. 

“I believe Sunday is considered the 
most lucky day for everything abroad,” 
said Lady Denzil, after that interval; “for 
beginning a journey, and no doubt for en- 
tering a house. And as he is of German 
extraction——” 

“ He does not look like a German,”’ said 
Robert Lloyd; “he is quite an old fellow 
—about fifty, I should say—and dark, 
not fair.” 

At this speech the most of us laughed ; 
for an old fellow of fifty seemed absurd to 
us, who were that age, or more; but Rob- 
ert, at twenty, had no doubt on the sub- 


ect. 

“ Well,” he said, half offended, “I could 
not have said a young fellow, could I? 
He stoops, he is awfully thin, like an oid 
magician, and shabbily dressed, and ——” 

“You must have examined him from 
head to foot, Robert.” 

“A fellow can’t help seeing,” said 
Robert, “ when he looks; and I thought 
you all wanted to know.” 

Then we had a discussion as to what no- 
tice should be taken of the new-comer. 
We did not know whether he was married 
or not, and, consequently, could not go 
fully into the question; but the aspect of 
the house aod the looks of the servants 
were much against it. For my own part, 
I felt convinced he was not married; and, 
so far as we ladies were concerned, the 

uestion was thus made sufficiently easy. 

ut the gentlemen felt the weight pro- 
portionably heavy on their shoulders. 

“T never knew any one of the name of 
Reinhardt,” Sir Thomas said, with a mus- 
ing air. 

“ Probably he will have brought letters 
from somebody,” the Admiral suggested: 
and that was a wonderful comfort to all 
the men. 

Of course he must have letters from 
somebody ; he must know some one who 
knew Sir Thomas, or Mr. Damerel, or the 
Admiral, or General Perronet, or the 
Lloyds. Surely the world was not so 
large as to make it possible that the new- 
comer did not know some one who knew 
one of the people on the Green. As for 
being a scientific notability, or even a lit- 
erary character, I am afraid that would 
not have done much for him in Dinglefield. 
If he had been cousin to poor Lord Glyn- 
don, who was next to an idiot, it would 
have been of a great deal more service to 
him. I do not say that we were right; I 
think there are other things which ought 


to be taken into consideration; but, with- 
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out arguing about it, there is ‘no doubt that 
80 it was. 

The Green generally kept a watchful eye 
for some time on the East Cottage. There 
were no other servants except those two 
whom we had already seen. Sometimes the 
gardener, who kept all the little gardens 
about in order —“ doing for” ladies like 
myself, for instance, who could not afford to 
keep a gardener — was called in to assist at 
East Cottage; and I believe (of course I 
could not question him on the subject; I 
heard this through one of the maids) that 
he was very jocular about the _man-ser- 
vant, who was a real man-of-all-work, -do- 
ing everything you could think of, from 
basing to cook, down to digging in the 
garden. Our gardener opened his mouth 
- and uttered a great laugh when he spoke of 
him. He held the opinion common to a 
great many of his class, that to undertake 
too much was a positive injury to others. 
A servant who kept to his own work, and 
thought it was “not his place” to inter- 
fere with anything beyond it, or lend a 
helping hand in matters beyond his own 
immediate calling, was Matthew’s model 
of what a servant ought to be, and a man 
who pretended to be a butler, and was a 
Jack-of-all-trades, was a contemptible ob- 
ject to our gardener: “taking the bread 
out o’ other folkses’ mouths,” he said. He 
thought the man at the East Cottage was 
a foreigner, and altogether had a very poor 
opinion of him. But, however, what was 
a great deal worse was the fact that neith- 
er the man-servant, nor the woman, nor 
the master, appeared to care for our no- 
tice, or in any way took the place they 
ought to have done in our little com- 
munity. They had their things down from 
London; they either did their washing 
“within themselves” or sent it also away 
to a distance; they made no friends, and 
sought none. Mr. Reinhardt brought no 
letters of introduction. Sometimes — but 
rarely —he. might be seen of an evening 
walking towards the Dell, with an um- 
brella over his head to shield him from the 
setting sun, but he never looked at any- 
body whom he met, or showed the least 
inclination to cultivate acquaintance, even 
with achild or a dog. And the worst of 
all was that he certainly never went to 
church. We were very regular church- 
goerson the Green. Some of us preferred 
sometimes to go to a little church in the 
woods, which was intended for the scat- 
tered population of our forest district, and 
was very pretty and sweet in the midst of 
the great trees, instead of to the parish. 
But to one or other everybody went once 
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every Sunday at least. It was quite a 
pretty sight on Sunday morning to see 
everybody turning out — families all to- 
gether, and lonely folk like myself, who 
scarcely could feel lonely when there was 
such a feeling of harmony and friendliness 
about. The young people set off walking 
generally a little while before us; but 
most of the elder people drove, for it was 
a good ‘long way. And though some 
rigid persons thought it was wrong on the 
Sunday, yet the nice carriages and horses 
looked pieasant, and the servants always 
had time to come to church; and an old 
lady like Lady Denzil, for instance, must 
have stayed at home altogether if she had 
not been allowed to drive. I think a dis- 
tinction should be made in such cases. 
But when all the houses thus opened their 
doors and poured forth their inhabitants, 
it may be supposed how strange it looked 
that one house should never open and no 
figure ever come from it to join the Sun- 
day stream. Even the housekeeper, so far 
as we could aséertain, never had a Sun- 
day out. They lived within those walls, 
within the trees that were now so tidy and 
trim. One morning when I had a cold, 
and was reading the service by myself in 
my own room, Thad a glimpse of the mas- 
ter of the house. It was a summer day, 
very soft and blue and full of sunshine. 
You know what I mean when I say blue — 
the sky seemed to stoop nearer to the 
earth, the earth hushed itself and ldoked 
up all still and gentle to the sky. There 
were no clouds above, and nobody moving 
below; nothing but a little thrill and 
flicker of leaves, a faint rustle of the grass, 
and the birds singing with a softer note, 
as if they too knew that it was Sunday. 
My room is in the front of the house, and 
overlooks all the Green. The window was 
open, and the click of a latch sounding in 
the stillness made me lift my head with- 
out thinking from the lesson I was read- 
ing. It was Mr. Reinhardt, who had come 
out of his cottage. He came to the garden 
gate and stood for a moment looking out. 

was not near enough to see his face, but 
in every line of his spare stooping figure 
there was suspicion and doubt. He looked 
to the right and to the left with curious 
prying eagerness, as if he expected to see 
some one coming. And then he came out 
altogether, and began to walk up and down, 
up and down. The stillness was so great 
that, though he walked very softly, the 
sound of his steps on the gravel of the road 
reached me from time to time. I stopped 
in my reading to watch him, in spite of 
myself. Every time he turned he looked 
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about him in the same suspicious curious 
way. Was he waiting for some one? was 
he looking out for a visitor? or was he 
(the thought sprang into my mind all at 
once) insane, perhaps, and had escaped 
from his keepers in the cottage? This 
thought made my heart jump, but a little 
reflection calmed me, for he had not the 
least appearance of insanity. The little 
jar now and then of his foot when he 
turned kept me in excitement; I felt it 
impossible to keep from watching him. 
When I found how abstracted my mind 
was getting, I knelt down to say the Lit- 
any, feeling that it was wrong to yield to 
this; and when I got up from my knees 
the first carriage —the Denzils’ carriage 
— was coming gleaming along the distant 
road in the sunshine, coming back from 
church, and the lonely figure was gone. I 
did not know whether he had gone in 
again or had extended his walk. But I 
felt somehow all that day, though you will 
say with very little reason, that I knew 
something more about our strange neigh- 
bour than most people did on the Green. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Tats seclusion and isolation of East 
Cottage did not, however, last very long. 
Before the summer was over Sir Thomas, 
who, though he stood on his dignity some- 
times, was very kind at bottom, began to 
feel compuuctious about his solitary neigh- 
bour: now and then he would say some- 
thing which betrayed this. “It worries 
me to think there is some one there who 
has been taken no notice of by anybody,” 
he would say. ‘ Of course it is his own 
fault — entirely his ewn fault.” The next 
time one met him he would return to the 
subject. “What a lovely day! LEvery- 
body seems to be out-of-doors — except at 
East Cottage, where they have the blinds 
drawn down.” This would be said with 
a pucker of vexation and annoyance about 
his mouth. He was angry with the 
stranger, and sorry, and did not know 
what to do. And I for one knew what 
would follow.. But we were all very cu- 
rious when we heard that Sir Thomas had 
actually called. The Stokes came running 
in to tell me one afternoon. “Oh, fancy, 
Mrs. Musgrave, Sir Thomas has called!” 
cried Lucy. “And he has been admitted, 
which is still greater fun,” said Robert 
Lloyd, who was with them. I may say in 
passing that this was before Robert had 
passed his examination, when he was an 
idle young man at home, trying hard to 
persuade Lucy Stokes that he and she were 
in love with each other. Their _— of 
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course, would never have permitted such a 
thing for a moment, and fortunately there 
turned out to be nothing in it; but at 
present this was the chief occupation of 
Robert’s life. 

“Tamvery glad,” said I. “I knew Sir 
Thomas never would be happy till he had 
done it.” 

“ And oh, you don’t know what funny 
stories there are about,” said Lucy. 
“They say he killed his wife, and that he 
is always thinking he sees her ghost. I 
wonder if it is true? They say he can 
never be left alone or in the dark; he is so 
frightened. I met him yesterday, and it 
made me jump. I never saw ‘a man who 
killed his wife before.” 

“ But who says he killed his wife?” 

“ Oh, everybody : we heard it from Mat- 
thew the gardener, and I think he heard it 
at the ‘ Barleymow,’ and it is all over the 
place. Fancy Sir Thomas calling on such 
a person; for I suppose,” said Lucy, 
“though you are so very superior, you 
men, and may beat us, and all that, it is 
not made law yet that you may kill your 
wives.” 

“It might just as well be the law, for I 
am sure there are many other things quite 
as bad,” said Lottie, while Robert, who 
had been appealed to, whispered some an- 
swer which made Lucy laugh. “Poor 
man, I wonder if she was a very bad 
woman, and if she haunts him. How dis- 
appointed he must have been to find he 
could not get rid of her even that way!” 

“Lottie, my dear, here is Sit Thomas 
coming: don’t talk so much nonsense,” 
said I, hurriedly. 

Iam afraid, however, that Sir Thomas 
rather liked the nonsense. He had not 
the feeling of responsibility in encouraging 
girls to run on, that most women have. 
He thought it was amusing, as men gener- 
ally do,.and never paused to think how 
bad it was for the girls. But to-day he 
was too full of his own story to care much 
for theirs. Hecame in with dusty boots, 
which was quite against his principles, and 
stretched his long spare limbs out on the 
beautiful rug which the Stokes had worked 


for me in a way that went to my heart. 


That showed how very much pre-occupied 
he was; for Sir Thomas was never incon- 
siderate about such matters. 

“ Well,” he said, pushing his. thin white 
hair off his forehead, and: stretching out 
his legs as if he were quite worn out. 
“There is one piece of work. well over. 
I have had a good many tough jobs in my 
life, but I don’t know that I ever hada 
worse.” 
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“Oh, tell us what happened. .Is he 
mad? did he try td keep the door shut? 
did he hurt you?” cried the Stokes. 

Sir Thomas smiled upon this nonsense 
as if it had been perfectly reasonable, and 
the best sense in the world. 

“Hurt me! well, not quite: he was not 


likely to try that. He is a little mite of a} 


man, who could not hurt afly. And be- 


sides,” added Sir Thomas, correcting him-} ma 


self, “he isa gentleman. I have no reason 
todoubt he is a perfect gentleman. He 
conducts himself quite as— as ali the rest 
of usdo. No, it was the difficulty in get- 
ting in that bewildered me.” 

“Was there a difficulty in getting in?” 

“You shall hear. The servant looked 
as if he would faint when he saw me. 
‘Mr. Reinhardt at home?’ Oh! he could 
not quite say; if I would wait he would 

o and ask. So I waited in the hall,” said 

ir Thomas, with a smile. “ Well, yes, it 
was odd, of course; but such an experience 
now and then is not bad for one. It shows 
you, you know, how little importance you 
are of, the moment you get beyond the 
circle of people who know you. I think 
really it is salutary, you know, if you come 
to that—and amusing,” he added, this 
time with a little laugh. 

“Oh, but what a shame: how shocking, 
how horrid! You, Sir Thomas, whom 
everybody knows!” said Lottie Stoke. 

“ That is just what makes it so instruc- 
tive,” he said. “I must have stood in the 
hall a quarter-of-an-hour; allowing for the 
tediousness of waiting, I should say 
certainly a quarter-of-an-hour; and then 
the man came back and asked me, what do 
you think? if I had come of my own 
accord, or if some one had sent me. It 
was ludicrous,” said Sir Thomas, with a 
half laugh; “but if you will think of it, 
it was rather irritating. I am afraid I lost 
my temper a little. I said, ‘I am Sir 
Thomas Denzil. I live at the Lodge, and I 
have come to call upon your master,’ in a 
tone which made the old fool of a man 
shake, and then some one else appeared at 
the top of the stairs. It was Mr. Reinhardt, 
who had heard my voice.” 

“ What did he say for himself?” I asked. 

“Tt was not his fault,” said Sir Thomas ; 
“he knew nothing of it. He is a very 
well-informed man, Mrs. Musg:ave.. He is 
quite able to enter into conversation on 
any subject. He was very glad to see me. 
He is a sort of recluse, it is easy to per- 
ceive, but quite a proper man; very well- 
informed, one whom it was a pleasure to 
converse with, I assure you. e made a 


thousand apologies. He said something 


about unfortunat .. circumstances, and a 
disagreeable visitor, as an excuse for his 
man; but whether the disagreeable visitor 
was some one who had been there or who 
was expected ——” 

“Oh, I know,” cried Lucy Stoke, with 
excitement. “It was his wife’s ghost.” 

Sir Thomas stopped short aghast, and 
looked at me to ask if the child had gone 


ad. 

“ How could they think Sir Thomas was 
the wife’s ghost?” cried Lottie, “ you silly 
girl! and besides, most likely it is not 
true.” 

“ What is not true?” asked Sir Thomas, 
in dismay. 

“ Oh, they say he killed her,” said Lucy, 
“and that she haunts him. They say his 
man sleeps in his room, and the house- 
keeper just outside. He cannot be left by 
himself for a moment, and I do not wonder ° 
he should be frightened if he has killed his 
wife.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense,” said Sir Thomas, 
raising his voice. “Nonsense!” he was 
quite angry. He had taken up the man, 
and felt responsible for him. .“ My dear 
child, I think you are going out of your 
little wits,’ he cried. “Killed his wife; 
why, the man is a thorough gentleman. 
A most well-informed man, and knows my 
friend Sir Septimus Dash, who is the head 
of the British Association. Why, why, 
Lucy! you take away my breath.” 

“It was not me who said it,” cried saucy 
Lucy. “It is all over the Green, every- 
body knows. They say she disappeared 
all at once, and never was heard of more; 
and then there used to be sounds like 
somebody crying and moaning; and then 
he got so frightened, he never would go 
anywhere, nor look any one in the face. 
Oh! only suppose ; how strange it would 
be to have a haunted house on the Green. 
If I had anybody togo with me I should 
like to walk down to East Cottage at mid- 
night.” 

“Let me go with you,” whispered 
Robert; but fortunately I heard him, and 
gave Lucy alook. She was a silly little 
girl certainly, but not as bad as that. 

“This is really very great nonsense,” 
said Sir Thomas. “A haunted house at 
this time of day! Mrs. Musgrave, I hope 
you will use all your influence to put down 
this story if it exists. I give you my 
word, Mr. Reinhardt is quite an addition ; 
and knows Sir Septimus Dash. A really 
well-bred, well-informed man. I am quite 
shocked, I assure you. Lucy, I hope you 





will not spread this ridiculous story. 
shall ask your mother what she thinks. 
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Poor man! no wonder ‘he looked uncom- 
fortable, if there is already a rumour like 
this.” 

“Then he did look uncomfortable?” 
said Lottie. 

“No; I can’t say he did. No; I don't 
mean uncomfortable,” said Sir Thomas, 
seeing he had committed himself. “I 
mean——it is absurd altogether. A 
charming man; one whom you will all 
like immensely. I think Lady Denzil must 
have returned from her drive. We are to 
see you all to-morrow, I believe, in the 
afternoon? Now, Lucy, no more gossip; 
leave that to the old women, my dear.” 

“Sir Thomas does not know what to 
make of it,” said Lottie, as we watched 
him cross the Green. “He has gone to 
my lady to have his mind made up whether 
he ought to pay any attention to it or not.” 

“And my lady will say not,” said I; 
“fortunately we are all sure of that. 
Lady Denzil will not let anybody be con- 
demned without a hearing. ‘ And, Lucy, I 
think Sir Thomas gave you very good ad- 
vice; when you are old it will be time 
enough to amuse yourself with spreading 
stories, especially such dreadful stories as 
this.” 

Lucy took offence at this, and went away 
pouting —comforted by Robert Lloyd, 
and very indignant with me. Lottie stayed 
for a moment behind her to tell me that it 
was really quite true, and that the report 
had gone all over the Green, and every- 
body was talking of it. Nobody knew 
quite where it had come from, but it was 
already known to allthe world at Dingle- 
field, and a very unpleasant report it was. 

However, time went on, and no more 
was heard of this. In a little place like 
Dinglefield, as soon as everybody has 
heard a story, a pause ensues. We can 
not go on indefinitely propagating it, and 
renewing our own faith init. When we 
all know it, and nothing more can be said 
on the subject, we are pulled up short; 
and unless there are new facts to comment 
upon, or some new light thrown upon the 
affair, it is almost sure to die away, as a 
matter of course. This was the case in 
respect to the report about Mr. Reinhardt. 
We got no more information, and we could 
not go on talking about the old story for 
ever. We exhausted it, and grew tired of 
it, and let it drop; and thus, by degrees, 
we got used to him, and became acquaint- 
ed with him, more or less. 

The other gentlemen called, one by one, 
after Sir Thomas. He was asked, timidly, 
to one or two dinner-parties, and declined, 
which we thought at first showed, on the 





whole, good taste on his part. But he be- 
came quite friendly when we met him on 
the road, and would stop to talk, and 
showed no moroseness, nor fear of any one. 
He had what was generally pronounced to 
be a refined face —the features high and 
clear, with a kind of ivory paleness, and 
keen eyes, which were very sharp to note 
everything. He was, as Sir Thomas said, 
very well-informed. There seemed to be 
nothing that you could talk about that he 
did not know; and in science, the gentle- 
men said he was a perfect mine of knowl- 
edge. I am not sure, however, that they 
were very good judges, for I don’t think 
either Sir Thomas or the Admiral knew 
much about science. One thing, however, 
which made some of us still doubtful 
about him was the fact that he never 
talked of people. ‘When a name was men- 
tioned in conversation he never said, “ Oh, 
I know him very well —I knew his father 
—a cousin of his was a great friend of 
mine,” as most people do. All the ex- 
pression went out of his face as soon as we 
came fo this kind of talk; and it may be 
supposed how very much at a loss most 
people were in consequence for subjects to 
talk about. But this, though it was strange, 
was not any sort of proof that he had done 
anything very wicked. It might be — and 
the most of us thought it was—an evi- 
dence that he had not lived in society. 
“ He knows my friend, Sir Septimus Dash,” 
Sir Thomas always said in his favour; but 
then, of course, Sir Septimus was a public 
personage, and Mr. Reinhardt might have 
made his acquaintance at some public 
place. But still, a man may be of no fam- 
ily, and out of society, and yet not have 
murdered his wife. After a while we be- 
gan to think, indeed, that whether he had 
killed her or not, it was just as well there 
was no wife in the question — “Just as 
well,” Mrs. Perronet said, who was great 
in matters of society. “A man whom no- 
body knows does not matter; but what 
should we have done with a woman?” 

“He must have killed her on purpose to 
save us the trouble,” said Lottie. But the 
General’s wife was quite in earnest, and 
did not see the joke. 


CHAPTER III. 

It is a good thing, on the whole, to have 
a house witha mystery about it in one’s 
immediate neighbourhood. Gradually we 
ceased to believe that Mr. Reinhardt had 
anything criminal about him. But it was 
quite certain that there was a mystery — 
that we knew nothing about him, neither 
where he came from, nor what his family 
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was. For one thing, he had certainly no 
occupation : therefore, of course, he must 
be sufficiently well off to do without that : 
and he had no relations — no one who ever 
came to see him, nor of whom he talked; 
and though the men who called upon him 
had been admitted, they were never asked 


to go back, nor had one of us ladies ever! 


crossed his threshold. It would seem, in- 
deed, that he had made a rule against ad- 
mitting ladies, for when Mrs. Damerel her- 
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pretty young maid-servant sent for them, 
knowing very well that the girl must walk 
one way alone, and that, if there is any 
danger at all, a young woman of twenty is 
more in the way of it, than one who might 
be her mother. I remember going to the 
door to look out, and protesting that. was 
not the least nervous —nor was I. I 
knew all the roads as well as I knew my 
own garden, and everybody round about 
knew me. The way was not at all lonely. 


self called to speak of the soup-kitchen,|To be sure, there were not many people 
old White came and spoke to her at the; walking about; but then there were houses 
ate, and trembled very much, and begged | all along — and lastly, it was light as day. 


er a hundred pardons, but, nevertheless, 
would not let her in — a thing which made 
her very indignant. Thus the house be- 
came to us all a mysterious house, and, on 
the whole, I think we rather likedit. The 
mystery did no harm, and it certainly 
amused us, and kept our interest alive. 

Thus the summer passed, and Dinglefield 
had got used to the Scientific Gentleman. 
That was the name he generally went by. 
When strangers came to the Green, and 
had it all described to them — Sir Thomas 
here, the Admiral there, the General at the 
other side, and so on, we always gave a 
little special description of Mr. Reinhardt. 
“He is a Fellow of the Royal Society,” 
one would say, not knowing much what 
that meant. “He belongs to the British 
Association,” saidanother. “ He is a great 
scientific light.” We began even to feel a 
little proud of him. Even I myself, on the 
nights when I did not sleep well, used to 
feel quite pleased, when I looked out, to 
see the Scientific Gentleman’s light still 
burning. He was sitting up there, no 
doubt, pondering things that were much 
beyond our comprehension — and it made 
us proud to think that, on the Green, there 
was some one who was going over the 
abstrusest questions in the dead of the 
night. 

t was about six months after his arrival 
when, one evening, for some special reason, 
I forget what, I went to Mrs. Stoke’s to 
tea. She lives a little way down the lane, 
on the other side of the “ Barleymow.’’ 
It is not often that she asks any one even 
to tea. As a rule, people generally ask 
her and her daughters, for we are all very 
well aware of her circumstances; but, on 
this particular night, I was there for some 
reason or other. It was October, and the 
nights had begun to be cold; but there 
was a full moon, and at ten o’clock it was 
as light as day. This was why I would 
not let them send any one home with me. 
I must say I have never understood how 
middle-aged women like myself can have a 





The moon was shining in that lavish sort 
of way which she only has when she is at 
the -full. The houses amid their trees 
stood whitened over, held fast by the light, 
as it were, as the wedding-guest was held 
by the eye of the Ancient Mariner. The 
shadows were as black as the light was 
white. There was a certain solemnity 
about it, so full of light, and yet so colour- 
less. After I ‘had left the house, and had 
come out —I and my shadow — into the full 
whiteness, it made an impression upon me 
which I could scarcely resist. My first 
idea when I glanced back was that my own 
shadow was some one stealing after me. 
That gave me a shake for a moment, 
though I laughed at myself. The lights 
of the “Barleymow” neutralized this 
solemn feeling, and I went on, thinking to 
myself what a good story it would be for 
my neighbours — my own shadow! I did 
not cross the Green, as I generally did, 
partly from a vague feeling that, though 
it was so light and so safe, there was a 
certain company in being close to the 
houses —not that I was the least afraid, 
or that, indeed, there was any occasion to 
fear, but just for company’s sake. By this 
time, I think it must have been very nearly 
eleven o’clock, which is a late hour for 
Dinglefield. All the houses seemed shut 
up for the night. Looking up the Green, 
the effect of the sleeping place, with the 
moon shining on the pale gables and ends 
of houses, and all the trees in black, and 
the white stretch of space in the centre, 
looking as if it had been clean swept by 
the moonlight of every obstacle, had the 
strangest effect. I was not in the least 
afraid. What should L.be afraid of, so 
close to my own door? Bautrstill I felt a 
little shiver run over me —a_ something 
involuntary, which I could not help, like 
that little thrill of the nerves, which makes 
people say that some one is walking over 
your grave. 

And all at once in the great stillness 
and quiet I heard a sound quite near. It 
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was very soft at first, not much louder than 
a sigh. I hurried on for a few steps 
frightened, I could not tell why, and then, 
disgusted with myself, I stopped to listen. 
Yes, now it came again, louder this time; 
and then I turned round to look where it 
came from. It was the sound of some one 
moaning either in sorrow or in pain: a 
soft interrupted moan, now and then stop- 
ping short with a kind of sob. My heart 

egan to beat, but I said to myself, it is 
some one in trouble, and I can’t run away. 
The sound came from the side of East Cot- 
tage, just where the little railing in front 
ended ; and, after a long look, I began to see 
that there was some one there. What I 
made out was the outline of a figure seated 
on the ground, with knees drawn up, and 
looking so thin that they almost came to a 
point. It was straight up against the rail- 
ing, and so overshadowed by the lilac- 
bushes that the outline of the knees, black, 
but whitened over as it were with a 
sprinkling of snow or siiver, was all that 
could be made out. It was like something 
dimly seen in a picture, not like flesh and 
blood. It gave me the strangest sensa- 
tion to see this something, this shrouded 
semblance of a human figure at Mr. Rein- 
hardt’s door. All the stories that had 
been told of him came back to my mind. 
His wife! I would have kept the recol- 
lection out of my mind if I could, but it 
came without any will of mine. I turned 
and went on as fast as ever 1 could. I 
should have run like a frightened child had 
I followed my own instinctive feeling. 
My heart beat, my feet rang upon the 
gravel; and then I stopped short, hating 
myself. How silly and weak Iwas! It 
might be some poor creature, some tramp 
or wandering wretch, who had sunk down 
there in sickness or weariness, while I in 
my cowardice passed by on the other side 
frightened lest it should be a ghost. I do 
not know to this day how it was that I 
forced myself to turn and go back, but I 
did. Oh! what a moaning, wailing sound 
it was; not loud, but the very cry of deso- 
lation. I felt as I went, though my heart 
beat so, that such a moaning could only 
come from a living creature, one who had 
a body full of weariness and pain, as well 
as a suffering soul. 

I went back and went up to the thidg 
with those sharp-pointed knees; then® 
saw the hands clasped round the knees, 
and the hopeless head bowed down upon 
them, all black and silvered over like 
something cut out of ebony. I even saw, 
or thought I saw, amid the flickering of 
the heavens above and the shadows below, 
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a faint rocking in the miserable figure ; — 
that mechanical unconscious rocking which 
is one of the primitive ways of showing 
pain. I went up, all trembling asI was, 
and asked “ What is the matter?” with a 
voice as tremulous. There was no an- 
swer; only the moaning went on, and the 
movement became more perceptible. 
Fortunately, my terror died away when I 
saw this. The human sound and action, 
that were like what everybody does, 
brought me back at once out of all super- 
natural dread. It was a woman, and she 
was unhappy. I dismissed the other 
thought — or, rather, it left me unawares. 

This gave me a great deal of courage. 
I repeated my question; and then, as there 
was no answer, went up and touched her 
softly. The figure rose with a spring in a 
moment, before I could think what she 
was going todo. She‘put out her hands, ~ 
and pushed me off. 

“ Ah! have I brought you out at last? ” 
she cried wildly; and then stopped short 
and stared at me; while I stared, too, 
feeling, whoever it might be she had ex- 
pected, that I was not the person. Her 
movement was so sudden, that I shrank 
back in terror, fearing once more I could 
not tell what. She was a very tall, slight 
woman, with a shawl tightly wrapped 
about her. In the confusion of the moment 
I could remark nothing more. 

“ Are you ill?” I said, faltering. “My 
good woman, I—I don’t want to harm 
you; I heard you moaning, and 
thought you-were ill——” 

She seized me by the arm, making my 
very teeth chatter. The grasp was bony 
and hard like the hand of a skeleton. 

“Are you from that house? are you 
from him?” she cried, pointing behind 
her with her other hand. “Bid him come 
out to me himself; bid him come out and 
go down on his knees before I’ll give in to 
enter his door. Oh! I’ve not come here 
for nought—I’ve not come here for 
nought! I’ve come with all my wrongs 
that he’s done me. Tell him to come out 
himself; it is his part.” 

Her voice grew hoarse with the passion 
that was in it, and yet it was a voice that 
had been sweet. 

I put up my hand, pleading with her, 
trying to get a hearing, but she held me 
fast by the arm. 

“I have not come from that house,” I 
said. “You frighten me. I—lI live close 
by. I was passing, and heard a moan. Is 
there anything the matter? Can I be— 
of any use ?” 

I said this very doubtfully, for I was 
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afraid of the strange figure, and the pas- 
sionate speech. 

Then she let go her hold all at once. 
She looked at me, and then all round. 
There was not another creature visible 
except, behind me, I suppose, the open 
door and lights of the “ Barleymow.” She 
might have done almost what she would 
to me had she been so disposed ;— at 
least, at the moment that was how I felt. 

“You live close by?” she said, putting 
her hand upon her heart, which was pant- 
ing and hezving with her passion. 

“Yes. Are you—staying in the neigh- 
bourhood? Have you —lost your way?” 

I said this in my bewilderment, not 
knowing what the words were which 
came from my lips. Then the poor crea- 
ture leaned back upon the wall, and gasped 
and sobbed. I could not make out at 
first whether it was emotion or want of 
breath. 

“ Yes, I’ve lost my way,” she said ; “not 
here, but in life; I’ve lost my way in life, 
and I'll never find it again. Oh! I’m ill, 
—TI'm very ill. If you are a good Chris- 


tian, as you seem, take me in somewhere, 
and let me lie down till the spasm’s past ; 
I feel it coming on now.” 

“ What is it?” I asked. 

She put her hand upon her heart, and 


panted and gasped for breath. Poor 
wretch! At that moment I heard behind 
me the locking of the door at the “ Bar- 
leymow.” I know I ought to have called 
out to them to wait, but I had not my wits 
about me as one ought to have. 

“Have you no home?” I asked; “no- 
where to go to? You must live some- 
where. I will go with you, and take you 
home.” 

“Home!” she cried. “It is here or in 
the churchyard, nowhere else,— here or in 
the churchyard: Take me to one or the 
other, good woman, for Christ’s sake, | 
don’t care which — to my husband's house 
or to the churchyard — for Christ’s sake.” 

For Christ’s sake! You may blame me, 
but what could I do? Could any of you 
refuse if you were asked in that name ? 
You may say any one can use such words, 
—any vagabond, any wretch, —and, of 
course, it is true ; but could you resist the 
plea,— you who are neither a wretch nor 
a vagabond?—I know you could not, 
any more than me. 

“Lean upon me,” I said ; “take my arm ; 
try if youcan walk. Oh! I don’t know 
who you are pr what you are, but when 
you ask for Christ’s sake, you know, he 
sees into your heart. If you have any 
place that 1 can take you to, tell me; you 
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must know it is difficult to take a stranger 
into one’s house like this. Tell me if you 
have not some room — some place where 
you can be taken care of; I will give you 
what you want all the same.” 

We were going on all this time, walking 
slowly towards my house; she was gasp- 
ing, holding one hand to her heart, and 
with the other leaning heavily on me. 
When I made this appeal to her she 
stopped and turned half round, waving 
her hand towards the house we were 
leaving behind us. 

“If that is Mr. Reinbardt’s house,” she 
said, “take me there, if you will. I am 
—his wife. He'll leave me to die—on 
the doorstep — most likely; and be glad. 
I haven’t strength — to — say more.” 

“His wife!” I cried, in my dismay. 

“Lord have mercy upon us!” cried 
the- panting creature. “Ay; that’s the 
truth.” 

What could I do? She was scarcely 
able to totter along, panting and breath- 
less. It was her heart. Poor soul! how 
could any one tell what she might have 
had to suffer. I took her, though with 
trembling — what could I do else? — to 
my own house. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I CANNOT attempt to describe what my 
feelings were when I went into my own 
house with that strange woman. Though 
it was a very short way, we took a long 
time to get there. She had disease of the 
heart evidently, and one of the paroxysms 
had come on. 

“T shall be better by-and-by,’’ she said 
to me, gasping as she leaned on my arm. 

My mind was in such a confusion that I 
did not know what I was doing. She 
might be only a tramp, a thief, a vagabond. 
As for what she had said of being Mr. 
Reinhardt’s wife My head swam, I 
could neither understand nor explain to 
myself how I had got into such a position. 
But whether she was good or bad, I could 
not help myself; I was committed to it. 
Every house on the Green was closed and 
silent. The shutters were all put up at 
the “ Barleymow,” and silence reigned. 
No, thank heaven! in the Admiral’s win- 
dow there was still lights: so that if any- 
thing happened I could call him to my aid. 
He was my nearest neighbour, and the 
sight of his lights gave me confidence. 

My maid gave a little shriek when she 
opened the door, and this, too, roused me. 
I said, “ Mary, this —lady is ill; she will 
lie down on the sofa in the drawing-room 
while we get ready the west room. You 
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will not mind the trouble, I am sure, when 
you see how ill she is.” 

This I said to smoothe matters, for it is 
not to be supposed that Mary, who was 
already yawning at my late return, should 
be quite pleased at being sent off to make 
up a bed and prepare a room unexpected- 
ly, as it were, in the middle of the night. 
And I was glad, also, to send her-away, 
for I saw her give a wondering look at the 
poor creature’s clothes, which were dusty 
and soiled. She had been sitting on the 
dusty earth by Mr. Reinhardt’s cottage, 
and it was not wonderful if her clothes 
showed marks of it.° I made her lie down 
on the sofa, and got her some wine. Poor 
forlorn creature! The rest seemed to be 
life, however, to her. She sank back upon 
the soft cushions, and her heavy breathing 
softened almost immediately. I left her 
there (though I confess, not without a 
slight sensation of fear), and went to the 
west room to help Mary. It was a room 
we seldom used, at the end of a long pas- 
sage, and, therefore, the one best fitted to 
put a stranger, about whom I knew noth 
ing, in. Mary did not say anything, but I 
could feel that she disapproved of me in 
every pat she gave to the fresh sheets and 
pillows. And I was conciliatory, as one 
so often is to one’s servants. I drew a 
little picture of how I had found the “ poor 
lady” panting for breath and unable to 
walk — how weak and how thin she was — 
and what a terrible thing to have heart-dis- 
ease, which came on with any exertion — 
and how anxious her friends must be. 

All this Mary listened to in grim silence, 
patting now and then the bedclothes with 
her hand, as if making a protest against 
all I said. At length, when I had ex- 
hausted my eloquence, and began to grow 
a little angry, Mary cleared her throat 
and replied. 

“ Please, ma’am, I know it ain’t my place 
to speak a 

“Oh! you can say what you please, 
Mary, so long as it is not unkind to your 
neighbors,” said I. 

“T never set eyes on the — lady — before, 
so she can’t be a neighbour of mine,” said 
Mary: “but she’s been seen about the 
Green days and days. I’ve seen her my- 
self a haunting East Cottage, where that 
poor gentleman lives.” 

“You said this moment that you never 
set eyes on her before.” 

“Not to know her, ma’am,” said Mary; 
“it’s different. Isaw her to-day walking 
up and down like a ghost, and I wouldn’t 
have given six-pence for all she had on her. 
It ain’t my place to speak, but one as you 
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don’t know, and as may have a gang ready 
to murder us all in our beds —— Mother 


was in service in London when’she was 

young, and oh! to hear the tales she 

knows. Pretending to be ill is the com- 

monest trick of all, mother says, and then 

they get took in, and then, when all’s still 
9? 


“Tt is very kind of you, I am sure, to 
instruct me by your mother’s experiences,” 
said I, feeling very angry. “Now you can 
go to bed if you please, and lock your 
door, and then you will be safe. I shall 
not want you any more to-night.” 

“Qh! but please, ma’am, I don’t want 
to leave you by yourself — please, I don’t!” 
cried Mary, with the ready tears coming 
to her eyes. 

However, I sent heraway. I wasangry, 
and perhaps unreasonable, as people gen- 
erally are when they are angry; though, 
when Mary went to bed, I confess it was 
not altogether with an easy mind that I 
found myself alone with the stranger in 
the silent house. It is always a comfort to 
know that there is some one within reach. 
I went back softly to the drawing-room. 
She was still lying on the sofa, quite mo- 
tionless and quiet, no longer panting as 
she had done. When I looked at her 
closely I saw that she had dropped asleep. 
The light of the lamp was full on her face, 
and yet she had dropped asleep, being, as 
I suppose, completely worn out. I sawher 
face then for the first time, and it startled 
me. It was not a face which you could 
describe by any of the lighter words of 
admiration as pretty or handsome. It was 
simply the most beautiful face I ever saw 
in my life. It was pale and worn, and 
looked almost like death lying back in that 
attitude of utter weakness on the velvet 
cushions; and, though the eyes were 
closed, and the effect of them lost, it was 
impossible to believe that the loveliest eyes 
in the world could have made her more 
beautiful. She had dark hair, wavy and 
slightly curling upon the forehead; her 
eyelashes were very long and dark, and 
curled upwards; her features, I think, 
must have been perfect; and the look of 
pain had gone from her face; she was as 
serene as if she had been dead. 

I was very much startled by this: so 
much so that for the moment I sank down 
upon a chair, overcome by confusion and 
surprise, and did not even shade the lamp, 
as I had intended to do. You may wonder 
that I should be so much surprised, but 
then you must remember that great beauty 
is not common any o pick 

ud it 
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thus in the person of one who might be a' 


mere vagabond and vagrant for aught you 
could tell, was very strange and startling. 
It took away my breath; and then, the 
figure which belonged to this face formed 
so strange a contrast ‘with it. I know, as 
everybody else does, that beauty is but 
skin-deep; that it is no sign of excellence, 
or of mental or moral superiority in any 
way ; that it is accidental and independent 
of the character of its possessor as good 
family is or anything else you are born to: 
I know all this perfectly well; and yet I 
feel, as I suppose everybody else does, that 
great beauty is out of place in squalid 
surroundings. When I saw the worn and 
dusty dress, the shawl tightly drawn across 
her breast, the worn shoes that peeped out 
from below her skirt, I felt ashamed. It 
was absurd, but such was my feeling; I 
felt ashamed of my good gown and lace, 
and fresh ribbons. ‘To think that I, and 
hundreds like me, should deck ourselves, 
and leave this creature in her dusty gown! 
My suspicions went out of my mind in a 
moment. Instead of the uneasy doubt 
whetker, perhaps, she might have accom- 
plices (it made me blush to think I had 
dreamt of such a thing) waiting outside, I 
began to feel indignant with everybody 
that she could be in such a plight. Rein- 
hardt’s wife! How did he dare, that mean, 
insignificant man, to marry such a creature, 
and to be cruel to her after he had married 
her! I started up and removed the lamp, 
shading her face, and I took my shawl, 
which was my best shawl, an Indian one, 
and really handsome, and covered her with 
it. I did it—I can’t tell why —with a 
feeling that I was making her a little com- 
pensation. Then I opened one of the 
‘windows to let in the air, for the might 
was sultry; and then I put myself intomy 
favourite chair, and leant back my head, 
and made myself as comfortable as I could 
to watch her till she woke. I should have 
thought this a great hardship a littlé while 
before, but I did not think it a hardship 
now. I had become her partisan, her pro- 
tector, her servant, in a moment, and all 
for no reason except the form of her fea- 
tyres , the look of that sleeping face. I ac- 
knowledge that it was absurd, but still I 
know you would have done the same had 
you been in my place. I suspected her no 
more, had no doubts in my mind, and was 
not the least annoyed that Mary had gone 
to bed... It seemed to me as if her beauty 
established an immedia‘e relationship be- 
tween us, somehow, and made it natural 
that I, or any one else who might happen 
to be in the way, should give up our own 
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convenience for her. It was her beauty 
that did it, nothing else, not her great want 
and solitude, not even the name by which 
she had adjured me ; — her beauty, nothing 
more. I do not defend myself for having 
fallen prostrate before this primitive 
power ; I could not help it, but I don’t at- 
tempt to excuse myself. 

I must have dozed in my chair, for I 
woke suddenly,dreaming that some one 
was standing over me, and starting at me 
—akind of nightmare. I started with a 
little cry, and for the first moment I was 
bewildered, and could not think haw I got 
there. Then, all at once, I saw her, and 
the mystery was solved. She had woke, 
too, and lay on her side on the sofa, looking 
intently at me with a gaze which renewed 
my first impression of terror. She had not 
moved, she lay in the same attitude of ex- 
haustion and grateful repose, with her head 
thrown back upon the cushions. ‘There 
was only this difference — that whereas she 
had then been unconscious in sleep, she 
was now awake, and so vividly, intensely 
conscious that her look seemed an active 
influence. I felt that she was doing some- 
thing to me by gazing at me so. She had 
woke me, no doubt, by that look. She 
made me restless now, so that I could not 
keep still. Irose up, and made a step or 
two towards her. 

“Are you better? Ihope you are bet- 
ter?” I said. 

Still she did not move, but said calmly, 
without any attempt at explanation : “ Are 
you watching me from kindness or because 
you were afraid I shouid do some harm ?” 

She was not grateful, the sight of me 
woke no kindly feeling in her, and I was 
wounded in spite of myself. 

“Neither,” said I; “you fell asleep, and 
I preferred staying here to waking you; 
but itis almost morning and the oil is 
nearly burnt out in the lamp. There is a 
room ready for you; will you come with 
me now?” 

“Tam very comfortable,” she said; “I 
have not been so comfortable for a very 
long time. I have not been well off I 
have had to lie on hard beds and eat poor 
fare, whilst all the time those who had a 
right to take care of me ae 

“Don’t think of that now,” I said. 
“You will feel better if you are undressed. 
Come now and go to bed.” 

She kept her position, without taking 
any notice of what I said. 

“I have a long story to tell you, a long 
story,” she went on. “When you hear it 
you will change. your mind about some 
things. Oh, how pleasant it is to be in a 
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nice handsome lady’s room again! How 
pleasant acarpet is, and pictures on the 
walls! I have not been used to them for 
along time. I suppose hé has every kind 
of thing, everything that is pleasant; and, 
if he could, he would have liked to see me 
die at his door. That is what he wants. 
It would be a pleasure to him to look out 
some morning and see me lying like a 
piece of rubbish under the wall. He 
would have me thrown upon the dust- 
heap, I believe. or taken off by the scaven- 
gers as rubbish. Yes, that is what he 
would like, if he could.” 

“Qh, don’t think so,” I cried. “He 
cannot be so cruel. He has not a cruel 
face.” 

Upon this she sat up, with the passion 
rising in her eyes. 

“How can you tell? you were never 
married to him,” she said. “He never 
cast you off, never abandoned you, never 

” Her excitement grew so great 
that she now rose up on her feet, and 
clenched her hand, and shook it as if at 
some one in the distance. “Oh, no,’’ she 
cried, “no one knows him but me.” 

“Oh! if you would go to bed!” I said. 
“Indeed I must insist: you will tell me 
your story in the morning. Come, you 
must not talk any more to-night.” 


I did not get her disposed of so easily as 
this, but after a while she did allow her- 


self to be persuaded. My mind had 
changed about her again, but I was too 
tired now to be frightened. I put her into 
the west room. And oh, how glad I was 
to lie down in my bed, though I had a 
stranger in the house whom | knew noth- 
ing of, and though it only wanted about 
an hour of day ! 


From Temple Bar. 
MARRYAT. 


W3HEN it is remembered what tie con- 
dition was of nine-tenths of the vagabonds 
and adventurers who landed in England 
under the banner of Duke William, we 
are the more surprised than any person 
should be proud of being descended from 
them. 

To be sure, some of the least scrupulous 
and most lucky acquired lands, whereby 
those exceptional vagabonds became re- 
spectable. They were “gentle,” “noble,” 
anything that a man can be who is 
“spacious in the possession of dirt.” We 
will hope that the Norman Marryat — “ De 
Maryat,” if you please — was one of the 
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exclusive tenth who had something more 
than ruffianly qualities to boast of. Proba- 
bly he had a Christian name. For other 
distinction he was, perhaps, called after 
the village from which he was lured by the 
sound of the great bastard’s trumpet and 
the lying of the duke’s recruiters. 

Be this as it may, the Marryats took root 
in this laud. They took a good deal of 
the land also. They earned honour by 
knightly service. They married heiresses, 
and manifested some peculiarity by dis- 
embowelling their wives |! 

Of course we mean their deceased wives. 
The custom, peculiar to the family —so 
we are told — must have been carried be- 
yond limits that could be tolerated. Else, 
why, in the reign of our second Edward, 
did the Bishop of Bath and Wells excom- 
municate a young Marryat for subjecting 
the departed wife of his bosom to this 
“fancy”? Perhaps it was the bishop who 
was fanciful. 

After being a crusading, chivalrous, and 
flourishing race, the Marryats changed 
with political changes. One of them 
danced before Queen Elizabeth at Cam- 
bridge. But this youug fellow, John, 
fought abroad as well as he danced at 
home. He was as happy in love as in war, 
for he married the shy heiress of a Puritan 
sire, and became by that marriage not only 
a progenitor of Puritanical descendants, 
but the direct lineal ancestor of the au- - 
thor of “ Peter Simple,’’ “ whom no one” 
says his daughter, in a recently published 
biography, “ would have suspected of be- 
ing of Puritanical descent.” 

However, there was a very mixed blood 
in the veins of our Marryat — Norman, 
Saxon, Cavalier, Puritan. His mother, 
Caroline von Geyer, was born in America, 
the daughter of a German gentleman. His 
father was a well-to-do squire of Wimble- 
don, Surrey. Chivalry had not died out 
from his father’s breast, who, when he was 
a West India proprietor and a member of 
Parliament, was the chief agent in passing 
a bill for the abolition of slave-grown sn- 
gar. He had fifteen sons and daughters; 
and when he died, Campbell wrote twelve 
lines, by way of threnodia, which we re- 
joice to think were not inscribed upon the 
good man’s tomb. 

As Marryat “learned with facility,” the 
master was rash who declared that he 
wouldbe nothing but a dunce, because he 
forgot as fast as he learned. He was de- 
cidedly what we should now call a “bad 
boy,” and was flogged, accordingly, often. 
Yet he took pains in a droll way. He was 
a delicate lad, with a head that seemed dis- 
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proportionate to his attenuated body. He 
once found some difficulty at getting some 
of his lessons into that head in the usual 
way. He was then a pupil at Ponder’s 
End. Perhaps the name was suggestive. 
At all events, the master was astonished, 
on entering the school, to see the wrong 
end of Master Marryat in the air. He 
was standing on his head, and was trying 
to achieve his task in that novel position 
for a student. But he was much oftener 
on his feet, running away from school, till 
his sire was weary of spending money in 
recapturing him. His fast escapade was 
caused by an injury to his honour. He 
was disgusted with having to wear the 
clothes of an elder brother, who had 

own too big for them. Nothing remained, 
but to send him to sea. In 1806 Master 
Fred, then fourteen, was shipped on board 
the fighting Jmpérieuse, under the fighting 
captain, Lord Cochrane. This meant 
daily peril of life, and Marryat was de- 
lighted at the prospect. 

In that famous time, when this one ship 
was sufficient to embarrass a whole French 
army, by cutting off their supplies by sea 
and by pitching shot into their ranks as 
they showed themselves on the coast, the 
crews scarcely knew, for three years, what 
it was to be at rest from engaging with 
enemies afloat, cutting out (in boats) hos- 
tile vessels moored under batteries, in 
seemingly safe harbours, or varying the 
turbulent tenor of their ways by storming 
forts, or executing other perilous exploits, 
on land. Men and officers dropped to 
sleep in the midst of their triumphant 
celebrations of victory, and were awakened 
to achieve fresh glory by the voice of their 
familiar friend, the gun. In that fighting 
— the powder got so burned into their 

aces that years could not remove it. 


It is certain that this perilous and 
bloody time was thoroughly enjoyed; yet 
Marryat accused England of being natu- 
rally blood-thirsty, and not inclined to see 
anything glorious in a battle that was not 


gained by much loss of life. This was ra- 
ther the official view. Cochrane was ex- 
ceedingly careful of his men’s lives; but 
as he reaped successes without commensu- 
rate slaghter of his officers and crew, the 
Admiralty would not promote the one nor 
raise the other. Of his own life and 
imbs Mr. Midshipman Marryat was by no 
mears careful. In an engagement in the 
Bay of Arcajou he was struck down, and 
was afterwards laid out for dead, and for 
burial in the water. But he revived just 
in time. An unsympathizing officer looked 
down on the body, and, for the funeral 
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oration, said that there was a cock that had 
done crowing and a chap that had cheated 
the gallows. The wounded boy could 
scarcely speak for fainting, but he wagged 
his young tongue to the rather bold tune 
of “ You're a liar.” 

In the heat of action he did not. even 
know when he was badly wounded. On 
one occasion he received three wounds; 
the worst of the three was in the stomach, 
and that was precisely the one of which 
he knew nothing till the fight was over. 
Yet it was a bayonet wound; but the 
bayonet had thrust into the wound a pxrt 
of the middy’s shirt, which piugged it, 
and stopped all bleeding. When he after- 
wards undressed in his cabin and pulled 
off his shirt, away came the piece, which 
had not been torn from it, and which was 
in the wound. The blood then flowed, 
and the young fellow learnt how badly he 
was wounded. The wounds he received 
and the dangers he incurred never affected 
otherwise than beneficially his finer na- 
ture. There was aboard his ship another 
midshipman, named Cobbett, who was 
Marryat’s bitterest enemy. Cobbett once 
fell overboard; Marryat plunged imme- 
diately after him, and held up the fellow, 
who had brutally treated him from the 
first moment of Marryat’s joining, till a 
boat reached them and took in both rescued 
and rescuer. Ina letter the noble young 
middy wrote to his mother he referred to 
this incident, and added, “ From that mo- 
ment I have loved the fellow as I never 
loved friend before. All my hate is for- 
gotten. I have saved his life.” It should 
be added, that he saved many other lives 
under similar circumstances. On one 
occasion he leaped from the poop of the 
vessel, which was going seven knots an 
hour, to save a poor seaman who had fallen 
overboard. The attempt failed, and Mar- 
ryat himself was nearly lost. He was 
nearly two miles astern of the ship, and 
had been half an hour in the water before 
a boat reached him and took him in. In 
some of these attempts he was on the 
point of drowning; and he described the 
sensation as that of being rather ten- 
derly and comfortably wrapped up in 
liquid green fields, He ran much greater 
peril in much less dangerous localities. 
After long uninterrupted service, he was 
in 1813—then a lieutenant of a year’s 
standing —dancing at a ball in Barba- 
does, when he broke a bloodvessel. He 
was consequently invalided. 

After rest came the Peace of 1815, which 
left Marryat further leisure for many 
things; among others may be mentioned 
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his falling in love, and his marriage in 
1819, with a knight’s daughter. In 1820 
he was afloat again in command of the 
Beaver, which acted as a sort of sea-sen- 
tinel, cruising round and round St. Helena 
till the imperial prisoner ia that island 
died, 1821. Marryat took the portait of 
the ex-emperor, as he lay, with hands 
crossed above the crucifix on his breast: 
a picture which has been engraved both 
in France and England. The Captain at- 
tended the funeral, brought home the 
news of Napoleon’s death, and in August 
of the same year was employed in escort- 
ing the remains of poor Queen Caroline 
to Cuxhaven. 

Subsequently he wrote a pamphlet 
against the impressment of seamen : this, 
too, at a time when it might have marred 
his professional prospects. For nearly 
three years (1823-6) he was actively en- 

aged in the difficult but not inglorious 
urmese war. He fought like a hero, made 
sketches as if he had been a professional 
draughtsman, and had a way of his own in 
eo up valuable trifles; it could not 
ave been instinct ; he probably acted upon 


information. When prisoners of rank fell 


into his power he caused them to be 
stripped, and had their bodies subjected 
to being carefully felt by the hands of 


some of his sailors. If they felt anything 
like a hard tumor it was immediately 
lanced, and the suppuration was in the 
form of a valuable jewel. Marryat no 
doubt knew that when a Burmese wanted 
to secure that sort of property he made 
an incision in his skin and thrust the 

recious stone beneath it. He had an eye 
om to his own interests, as the old bum- 
boat woman had who was upset with him 
and a midshipman, when the Captain’s 
gig went over in Falmouth Bay. The old 
woman was as much at home in the water 
as if she had been born a mermaid. She 
playfully struck out and held up the Cap- 
tain, who, being able to hold himself up, 
bade her help to re-cue the boy. The old 
lady stoutly refused; she wouldn’t de- 
mean herself to save a mere middy when 
she might have the glory of saving the 
captain ! 

When the latter was again out of har- 
ness he set up his home at Brighton, where 
there was a court of mingled etiquette and 
free-and-easiness. At“ receptions ” it was 
the custom to kiss Queen Adelaide’s hand, 
and King William kissed each lady on 
either cheek. The Fitzclarences made fun 
of the ceremony, and would, with consum- 
mate vulgarity, ask of the groups of ladies 
among whom they stood,“ Well, has dad 
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bussed you yet?” His Majesty himself, 
as is well known, was not punctilious on 
points of ceremony. At one of the royal 
evening parties King William remarked 
that Mrs. Marryat often looked at the 
clock and then spoke to the Captain. At 
last he asked the lady the reason for this 
proceeding. She briefly stated that Cap- 
tain Marryat and herself were engaged to 
a second evening party at that hour. 
“Then, why don’t you go?” said the 
king. The lady had to explain to him 
that etiquette compelled them to stay in 
the room till their majesties had retired. 
“ Oh, d it!” exclaimed the religious 
and gracious king, “come along o’ me, and 
I'll smuggle you out.” 

Marryat manifested the straightforward- 
ness of his character when he stood candi- 
date for the Tower Hamlets. He depend- 
ed for success on his pamphlet against im- 
pressment, bit he was questioned by an 
elector as to the equally serious question 
of flogging. The elector remarked that 
he had a son fit for the sea, and he was 
himself of an age at which he might go 
afloat, and he wished to know the Ca 
tain’s sentiments. Marryat might eadly 
have evaded a dangerous answer, but he 
replied, with the most disagreeable frank- 
ness, that if father and son ever served’ 
under him, and he could not otherwise 
keep them from offending against the law 
of the navy, he would order them both to 
be flogged. He, of course, lost his elec- 
tion. 
But life is full of compensations. Mar- 
rayt found some in literary work and suc- 
cess. Before he gave up the command of 
the Ariadne he had written “ Frank Mild- 
may, or the Naval Officer,” in which there 
are many reminiscences of his own life. 
For this first attempt Mr. Colburn gave 
him £400. By the time he had written 
“ Japhet in Search of a Father,” he could 
command three times that sum. Later 
still there was increase of honorarium; yet 
Marryat called his work “slavery,” and 
protested that the idea of Heaven was 
rendered tenfold more delicious fo him by 
his conviction that no publisher would 
ever be allowed to enter into the joys of 
Paradise. That he wasagood story-teller 
there is no gainsaying. Whatever he un- 
dertook to do he did it with earnestness. 
Wide were the extremes. of his “doing.” 
At one time leading an assault while can- 
non in front of him volleyed and thun- 
dered; at another time by the bedside of 
his boys or girls, inventing stories to which 
they listened till the voice of the speaker 
gently monotoned them into slumber. 
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During Marryat’s visit to America, in 
1837-9, he displayed the best traits in his 
character. He expressed all his opinions 
feariessly, and found that the Americans 
liked him all the better for itin time. At 
one period, indeed, he was hung in effigy, 
and copies of his books were burnt, simply 
because, on British ground, in Canada, he 
had described Captain Drew’s cutting out 
of the Caroline as a gallant action. He 
brought home furs and skins, with which 
he decorated his London house and filled 
it with fleas. When he betook himself 
again to literature, and contributed “Jo- 
seph Rushbrook” to the Era newspaper, 
he was thought to have injured the dig- 
nity of authorship by writing in a weekly 
newspaper. He was consoled by the re- 
sulting sum paid into his bankers. His 
own estimate of the literary man was not 
a high one. Like Congreve, Marryat 
seemed to think that a professional author 
and gentleman could not be identical. The 
profits of the one, however, enabled him 
to play the higher line of character more 
successfully than he could otherwise have 
done, and perhaps ill health may account 
for some of his peculiarities. _Warm- 
hearted, he was soon offended. “No one,” 
says his daughter, “could have decided, 
after an absence of six months, with whom 


he was friends and with whom he was 


not.” One of his friends said of him, “If 
he had no one to love, he quarrelled for 
want of something better to do. He 
planned for himself and everybody, and 
changed his mind ten times a day.” After 
he turned farmer, in Norfolk, he laid aside 
the sailor, and dressed the new character 
as if he were about to play Hawthorn, in 
“Love in a Village.” At times, indeed, 
he was like nobody but himself. Out with 
his dog and his gun he wore an eyeglass 
of very odd fashion. A strip of whalebone 
surrounding a plain piece of crystal was 
stuck through a hole cutin the brim of his 
hat, and so arranged as to hang down in 
front of his right eye. With the excep- 
tion of his linen, we are told that the gar- 
ments he ‘usually wore were scarcely worth 
the consideration of the poorest man in 
the village; and yet. the delicacy of his 
everyday life is vouched for ;+ but it is ad- 
mitted that his humour too often bordered 
on a want of refinement. 

The fact is, Marryat was an excessively 
assionate man; but he was not so at 
ome. And that might well be, as he 

described his Norfolk home in 1844: “ My 
children are good, my household do their 
duty; we have no quarrelling or discon- 
tent among ourselves, and I have plenty of 
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employment that interests me, as there is 
profit and loss attending it.’”? His house- 
hold could not have been an extravagantly 
dear one to keep, for he says that a single 
music lesson by a master from Norwich 
would cost him more than it did to feed 
his whole household for a week. With 
doubtful farming, he followed literature 
for the benefit chiefiy of the young. It is 
curious to find the author of “ Peter Sim- 
ple,” on being invited to write a story in the 
“ Novel Times,” declining, on the strange 
ground that his name would do the paper 
more harm than good. Perhaps he grew 
afraid of criticism ; thisis the more proba- 
ble, as he was so anxious to protest that 
he did not care ajot for it. We do not 
know what the practice of reviewers and 
art-critics may be now. They were evi- 
dently of the no-better-than-they-should- 
be class if Marryat was justified in saying 
in a letter toa friend: “I believe lam a 
proud sort of person for an author, as I 
neither dedicate to great men nor give 
dinners to literary gentlemen; and dogs 
will snap if they are not well fed.” This 
sounds ill, and indeed there are many 
passages in his letters that should not have 
been printed. It is easy to see who is 
meantin the Lady M of the following 
passage from one of his letters: “Lady 
M going to be married! I did not 
think she was such an Irish jackass. I’d as 
soon go to church with a paint-pot.” There 
was as little truth in the report asin the 
Captain’s comment. Another singularity 
is to be found in the fact that, with all the 
money he made by his novels, he com- 
plained in his latter days of being in want 
of it. Probably the cost of being a gen- 
tleman-farmer absorbed the profits of 
authorship. Be this as it may, in 1845 ill 
health brought his literary career, save 
some work for children, to a close. The 
last novel in which he had a hard was 
“ Valeria,” now forgotten. Of this he was 
the author as far as down to a part of the 
third volume. Symptoms of the illness 
which became fatal to him manifested 
themselves; Marryat gave up the work, 
which was finished by another hand. 
Thenceforth the athletic form began to 
waste away. He who up to this period, 
with his weight of fourteen stone, could 
have leaped a ditch or cleared a railing 
with the agility of a man of five and 
twenty, began to fade out of existence. 
Iu the prime of his manhood and in the 
full vigour of his intellect the disease 
which overcame him manifested itself. He 
ruptured a blood-vessel, and lessened two 
stone weight by it. He could spare the 
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latter, but the loss of blood was irrepara- 
ble. He lay ona mattress on the ground 
during the summer of 1848, uncomplain- 
ingly wasting away; often cheerful, oftener 
wandering in his mind. The frequent 
rupture of internal blood-vessels, and the 
consequent increasing weakness, reduced 
the once powerful man to the mere shadow 
of his former self. He might have said, as 
Cornelia’s spirit said to Paulus: 


‘* En sum quod digitis quinque levatur onus,”” 


Early on an August morning of 1848, his 
family who were about him heard him 
murmur a sentence of the Lord’s Prayer. 
As he finished it he gave a short sigh, a 
shiver passed through his frame, and he 
was gone. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
DOGS WHOM I HAVE MET. 


Tere are few things more irritating 
to one who consistently honours dogs, 
than to hear superficial and indiscriminate 
people talk of those animals as if they were 
all alike in their mental and moral qual- 
ities, and only ditfered from each other by 
being white or black, rough-haired or 


silky-coated. “The dog,” these persons 
will complacently observe, “is” this, that, 
or the other —“ sagacious,” “ intelligent,” 
and “fond of the chase.” Or they will 
confide to you that “they like dogs in 
their proper place” (to wit, somewhere 
wholly out of sight), or “do not particu- 
larly care for adog.” They might just as 
well remark that “the man is wise, honest, 
and plays the fiddle ;” or that “they like 
human beings when they keep their dis- 
tance;” or “do not specially care for a 
man!” That every dog has his idio- 
syncrasy no less than his master has his 
own; that his capacities, tempers, gifts, 
graces, and propensities, vary through the 
whole gamut of intellect, will, and emo- 
tion; and that it would be quite as easy 
to find two human as two canine Sosias, 
are facts which the vulgar and dog-igno- 
rant mind has never grasped. He who 
has once loved a dog, if he find courage 
after its loss to seek a second friend, near- 
ly always endeavours to procure one of 
the same’ breed, and, if possible, of the 
same family, for his heart is drawn to such 
an animal by its likeness to the dead; nor 
can he by any means transfer his affec- 
tions from the bold and brave mastiff to 
the tender little King Charles, nor from 
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the fawn-like, coquettish Pomeranian to. 
the sturdy and matter-of-fact Scotch ter- 
rier. But when the nearest approach pos- 
sible to the lost favourite has been found 
and installed in his place, the second dog’s 
individuality is never for a moment oblit- 
erated, but, on the contrary, comes out 
every day in more vivid contrast to that 
of his predecessor. The old pet was per- 
haps somewhat narrow-minded —a dog of 
one idea, and that idea was his master. 
To the rest of mankind he was reserved, 
if not indifferent; and, if forsaken for a 
time, he pined and refused to be comforted. 
His successor probably possesses the * En- 
thusiasm of Humanity ” to-a degree which 
often involves him in trouble in conse- 
quence of untimely caresses offered with 
muddy paws to unappreciative strangers, 
but which reassures us regarding his pow- 
er to receive consolation in case of our 
premature departure for a world into 
which we make no efforts, like the mighty 
hunters of old, to compel our dogs to fol- 
low us. Again, our first dog, after a rep- 
rimand, used to shrink from us for hours, 
and convey by sad and solemn looks his 
sense that a cruel breach had been made 
in the harmony of our relations. The sec- 
ond will hasten to assure us that we are 
most graciously forgiven for our bad tem- 
per, and that, with all our faults, he loves 
us still. Number One was addicted to the 
pleasures of (or under) the table, and dis- 
played his feelings towards bones with un- 
affected simplicity. Number Two will 
blink at us urbanely as we proceed with 
our meal, and only towards the close of 
the entertainment, when the dreadful idea 
occurs to him that the courses are over, 
the dinner is ended, and he is not fed, will 
he rise in remonstrance on his hind legs 
and sit like a statue of Anubis till his 
wants be supplied. Number One was a 
dog of resources; and when his path of 
life was beset with any of the thorns 
which, alas! strew the road which dogs 
are born to tread —if a door were shut 
through which he desired to pass, or his 
water-basin were left unfilled when he was 
thirsty, or the rat he hoped’ to catch had 
retired into an inaccessible hole, — he 
would employ his whole energy and inge- 
nuity by scratching, whining, begging, 
watching and poking all round the prem- 
ises till he had attained his end. Number 
Two, on the other hand, when defeated in 
his first eager rush, always subsides rapid- 
ly and resignedly into quiescence, and 
seeks ere long that peculiar consolation for 
unsatisfied longings which is to be found 
in rolling oneself up inté the nearest ap- 
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proach to a circle attainable to the verte- 
brata. 

Our first dog seemed to live in an at- 
mosphere of “ refined and gentle melan- 
choly,” such as the divines of the last gen- 
eration considered the proper tone of feel- 
ing for mortals travelling through this 
Vale of Tears. His great mournful eyes 
looked as if they might at any time over- 
flow with drops from the depths of a di- 
vine despair, and only when he laid his no- 
ble head sadly on the tablecloth, and un- 
mistakably turned those eloquent orbs in 
unutterable longing towards the dish of 
biscuits, were we able to fathom the pro- 
fundity of his sorrow and his aspirations. 
Our second dog, on the contrary, is blessed 
with a cheerful disposition, and evidently 
views the world as a place abounding in 
kind people, social dogs, interesting rab- 
bits, and abundant bones. His bark is 
like the laugh of childhood, and means 
nothing but that best of all possible jokes, 
“How happyd am!” He skips here and 
there as if wishing to go every way at 
once, and pursues the swallows and leaps 
at the butterflies out of mere joyousness 
of heart. And yet, again, Number One 
had an Oriental indifference for all pro- 
ceedings not immediately concerning him- 
self, and habituaily lay down to enjoy his 
“kef” on the rug whenever we were par- 
ticularly busy, seeming to regard with 

itying indulgence the fuss which two- 
loeged creatures make about trifles discon- 
nected with the real concerns of life, 
namely, sport and dinner. But instead of 
calling Allah to witness our strange and 
foolish behaviour, our second dog takes 
the keenest interest in everything we do 
which he cannot understand — pasting, 
painting, needlework, using a sewing-ma- 
chine or a chessboard, lighting a spirit- 
lamp, arranging a cabinet, — it is all a mat- 
ter of intensest curiosity to our poor 
friend, who stands on his hind legs for an 
agonizing period, and sniffs and looks, and 
asks us with his eyes, What it all means? 
And, alas! alas! we cannot tell him. Be- 
tween his intellect—more full-of the 
wholesome spitit of inquiry than that ‘of 
half our human pupils—and our own, 
there is no medium of communication 
which suffices to let the knowledge he 
seeks pass from us to him; and so the lit- 
tle eager gaze dies away at last in inevita- 
ble disappointment. The same dog who 
will dispiay such curiosity as this (and I 
not only “have met,” but possess one fairly 
eaten up with it), will also hunt out in the 
woods every odd creature, and study it for 
half an hour together. Twice my dog has 
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discovered the caterpillars of the goat- 
moth, and she is constantly to be found 
seated gravely before a humble-bee, an 
earthworm, or a slug, deliberately watch- 
ing its movements, and occasionaily (I re- 
gret to say) accelerating them by means 
of a certain sharp experimental scratch 
with her paw. A railway train, seen for 
the first time, running across a distant val- 
ley, filled her with astonishment ; and after 
ingeniously running round a projecting 
hill-side, so as to watch it again after it 
had passed behind it, she came back to me 
with the question speaking in every ges- 
ture, “ What was that wonderful thing?” 
For ach ld of three times her age to dis- 
play similar thirst for knowledge would be 
to hold out the promise of a new Hum- 
boldt. 

Lastly (for this sort of contrast might 
be drawn out ad infinitum), our dogs dis- 
play their affection towards us in the most 
curiously-varied modes. As a rule, dogs, 
having no language to supplement their 
caresses, are of course more demonstrative 
than human beings; but if the master do 
not respond to the demonstration, the 
finer-natured dog retreats into himself, and 
(as is the case with the colleys of most 
shepherds) lives a life of devotion, and 
sometimes dies of despair on his master’s 
grave, but never tells his love by so much 
as a lick of the hand. There are great va- 
rieties, also, in the manner in which dogs 
will display their feelings even to a person 
who encourages their caresses. There are 
horrid little pampered beasts who obvi- 
ously like to be stroked, not as a token of 
affection, but because it pleasantly rubs 
their tight skins, and who would as soon 
be shampooed by a hairdresser as caressed 
by their foolish mistress. When the strok- 
ing ceases they turn round imperiously, 
“Go on, I say,” and scratch viciousty till 
the process be renewed, or they are turned 
out of the room. The dog who really 
loves his master delights in mere propin- 
quity, likes to lie down on the floor resting 
against his feet, better than on a cushion a 
yard away, and, after a warm interchange 
of caresses for two or three minutes, asks 
no more, and subsides quietly in perfect 
contentment. That a short tender touch 
of the dog’s tongue to hand or face corre- 
sponds exactly, as an expression of his 
feelings, to our kisses of affection, there 
can be no sort of doubt. All dogs kiss the 
people they love in this way by instinct, 
and sometimes have .curious little individ- 
ual fancies about the way they do it. My 
own dog, as a tiny puppy, took a fancy 
thus to kiss or bite my ear; and being 
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stolen and lost for nine weeks while too 
young clearly to remember me, this pro- 
pensity enabled me to identify her most 
satisfactorily on her restoration. The 
scene was exceedingly exciting. The 
Claimant, for whom a large reward had 
just been paid, stood in the middle of the 
court, while various witnesses deposed in 
her favour. The first said she was the 
very image of the lost puppy, only grown 
much more stout. The second swore that 
she had cut a lock of her hair behind the 
ears; and showed the place where appar- 
ently the hair had not yet fully grown again. 
The third deposed that the Claimant had 
proved that she knew her way at once to 
her own old kennel and to the kitchen. 
The fourth witness — most valuable of all, 
as probably inaccessible to prejudice — 
was the old cat, who recognized the dog 
distinctly, while the new cat set up his 
back at her unhbesitatingly as an utter 
stranger. But witnesses on the other side 
gave different testimony. One remarked 
that the original puppy had a black nose, 
whereas the nose of this dog was indisput- 
ably mottled. Another doubted that the 
delicate young silky-haired creature we had 
known could ever have developed into the 
present rather loutish individual; and ve- 
hemently disputed the test of the shaven 
lock of hair which, it was urged, did not 
certainly show signs of having ever been 
cut. All this time the Claimant made no 
sign. She did not seem to know her mis- 
tress, to whom she had been exceedingly 
attached, but stood looking doubtfully 
from one person to another. Impatient 
to decide the case, I observed, “I do not 
think it is my dog; but if it be, she will 
remember her old trick.” Singular to say, 
the memory of the young creature, which 
my appearance and voice had failed to re- 
call, came back in a moment, when brought 
close to my face, and, in a rapture of re- 
cognition, she immediately caught hold of 
the lobe of my ear, and gave it the identi- 
cal little gentle bite she had been wont to 
do two months before, and which she nev- 
er gave to anybody else. After this, all 
doubts vanished, and Yama resumed her 
place in the affections of her family. 

Of course the return of a master after 
absence is the crucial occasion in which a 
dog’s love is displayed. It is impossible 
for us, who so rarely embark our whole 
heart’s longings in a single affection, and 
who receive news by every mail from ab- 
sent dear ones, to conceive the feelings of 
an animal whose entire being is swallowed 
up in attachment to his master, and to 
whom that master’s absence is a severance 
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complete as death, and who then, when in 
evitably wholly unprepared, hears the dear 
voice and beholds again the form he adores, 
suddenly restored. If the absence have 
been long, and the dog’s affection of the 
more concentrated kind, he sometimes dies, 
like Argus, of the shock, and always he is 
powerfully affected. A young and lively 
dog will leap a score of times to kiss his 
master’s face, but an older one will gener- 
ally cling to him in silent ecstasy, and per- 
haps suffer serious physical derangement, 
like a human being who has passed through 
an over-exciting scene. A toy-terrier be- 
longing to Mrs. Sumner Gibson was twice 
violently sick from joy at restoration to 
his mistress; and the Rev. C. Evans, Rec- 
tor of Solihull, Birmingham, has had the 
goodness to send me an instance in which 
this physical shock took the extraordinary 
form of a regular swoon or fainting fit: — 
“In June last” (1872), he says, “ a beauti- 
ful black and tan terrier followed us home 
from the neighbourhood of Stoneleigh. He 
remained with us one week, the pet of the 
whole house, and apparently very fond of 
us. At the end of that time we discovered 
his owner, at the sight of whom the dog 
sprang up in delight, and then swooned 
away, and lay as if dead for the space of 
two minutes, when, having been sprinkled 
with water, he revived.” 

Much of the variety apparent in the 
character of dogs no doubt results from the 
behaviour of their owners. Not only do 
people reflect their peculiarities on their 
dogs in a mysterious fashion, but they live 
with them on wholly different terms and 
in different relationships. A dog is an idol 
in one family.a friend in another, a slave 
in athird. Busy people spare only a mo- 
ment now and then to bestow a hasty pat 
on the poor brute who is hungering for 
affection. Philanthropists mostly treat 
him with a distant and condescending be- 
nevolence, to the last degree offensive to 
his feelings; and both gushing and mis- 
anthropic folks make a fool of him, to his 
ill concealed disgust, by lavishing more 
endearments than he cares to return. 
In some houses an absolute despotism 
is the established form of government. 
The dog is allowed no motu proprio what- - 
ever, and discipline is enforced by terrible 
penalties, of which it is dreadful to speak. 
Other people live with their dogs in a re- 
publican manner, or what the Vril Ya 
would call a “Koom Posh,” and the dog 
does that which is pleasant in his own eyes, 
and generally unpleasant in those of unfor- 
tunate visitors. In such cases the owner 
of the animal is merely considered in the 
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light of a well-intentioned officer of state, 
appointed to attend to the commissariat 
and other matters connected with the dog’s 
comfort and well-being. If he fulfil his 
duty, well and good ; the dog will be pleased 

raciously to accept the attentions offered. 

f he neglect it,.then the ill-used quadruped 
will**know the reason why.” Undoubt- 
edly both these extremes are evil, and no 
constitution less beautifully balanced than 
that of the British Empire can adjust the 
nice relationships of dogs and men, reserv- 
ing the rights of all, and securing the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
Worst of all are those oligarchies where 
several of the upper class (as I suppose we 
must call the men) divide the government. 
No dog can serve two masters, much less 
three or four masters and mistresses; and 
his proper feelings of allegiance and devo- 
tion are destroyed by placing him in so 
unnatural a position, analogous only to 
the polyandry practised in Thibet. And, 
on the other hand, for one human being to 
keep several dozs at once (real pet house- 
dogs, not poor slaves of the kennel-harem), 
is a violation of what the Germans would 
call the root-idea of the relation. When 


one dog is dead, after a reasonable inter- 
val the widowed owner may, without vio- 
lation of decency,.take to himself another 


canine companion. But polydoggery is a 
thing against which all proper feeling re- 
volts, and the Mormon establishments in 
which it is permitted are necessarily scenes 
of permanent rivalry and discord. Every 
dog would, if it could, compel its master 
to adopt the old knightly motto, with slight 
variation — 


Ung Roy, ung Loy, ung Chien. 


But of all the current mistakes about 
dogs, the most exasperating is the vulgar 
delusion that they have no faults, that all 
their virtues are mere matters of course; 
and that we may expect every dog to be 
magnanimous and courageous, as we ex- 
pect a table to be firm, or a drawer to 
open and shut. The grand Wattsian aph- 
orism, “It is their nature to,” exhausts the 
popular philosophy of the subject, and the 
meanest cad will pat a dog condescend- 
' ingly on the head for an act of heroism 
which he could not himself perform to 
save adrowning universe. To understand 
how good are dogs, it is absolutely neces- 
sary (as Hegel would tell us) to recognize 
also their badness. We must see that the 
“best of dogs has his faults,” if we would 
appreciate the merits which redeem from 
absolute contempt even the most pusillani- 
mouscur. I have used the word “faults,” 
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but I am not sure that we might not 
equally properly speak of the crimes of 
dogs, for the turpitude of some of their 
actions certainly surpasses mere failure in 
justice or benevolence. There are traitor 
dogs who have basely accepted bribes of 
raw meat and remained silent when it was 
their imperative duty as sentinels to chal- 
lenge the intruder with the loudest of barks. 
Moroseness, and even malignity of temper, 
have betrayed many an animal, otherwise 
deserving of moral approval, into deeds of 
violence and murdervus attacks on rivals; 
and the lawless brigandage of others in the 
matter of their neighbours’ bones is almost 
too common a transgression to be noticed. 
Even real estate (in kennel property) is 
disregarded by some marauders, who will 
hold “adverse possession” against the 
rightful owner upon 


The good old plan 
That they may take who have the power, 
And they may keep who can. 


Others, again, set aside every recognized 
principle of treaties and friendly alliances. 
Among the “dogs whom I have met” was 
one of this kind, an Italian bandit, tall, 
fierce, and muscular, who lived on a spur 
of the Apennines. After paying him a 
respectful greeting at the mouth of his 
own den in a Tuscan farmyard, I had been 
conversing with his mistress for half-an- 
hour, when Vendetta (such are the hideous 
names Italians give to their dogs!) stole 
up behind me and took my leg in his enor- 
mous jaws, with acrunch not soon to be 
banished from aretentive memory. Worse 
than such ordinary traitorous acts was 
that of adog of whom I have heard, whose 
heart, previously full of the milk of canine 
kindness, had been turned to gall by be- 
holding the caresses lavished on a toy- 
terrier newly acquired by the family in 
whose affections the hardy mastiff had 
hitherto reigned supreme and alone. Krom 
the reports furnished me of the judicial 
inquiry which followed the crime (and to 
which only the genius of M. Gaboriau 
could do adequate justice), it seems that 
the little dog was missed for several days, 
and his absence bewailed, while something 
in the demeanour of the big dog suggested 
to all beholders that some terrible tragedy 
had occurred, and that Leo was darkly 
privy thereto. At length a servant ap- 
proaching the coal-hole fancied she heard 
a faint moan of anguish from the depths 
of that dreary receptacle, and, a light be- 
ing procured, the miserable little toy- 
terrier was found well-nigh buried under 
the coals, and quite unable to extricate 
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himself, or even to move his limbs. 
Whether the vindictive Leo had actually 
carried his puny rival into the hole, and 
scratched an avalanche of coals over him, 
or that Tiny had somehow managed to 
involve himself in such .a trap, it was 
equally obvious from Leo’s behaviour that 
he was quite aware of what had befallen 
his rival, and that he lacked the gener- 
osity to deliver him, or even to draw at- 
tention to his deplorable case, The old 
Egyptian law, which punished as murder- 
ers in the second degree men who witness- 
ed a murder and did nothing to prevent it, 
would undoubtedly have fallen heavily on 
such a dog; nor can we deny (though it is 
a dreadful thing to say of a dog,) that 
Leo was almost as bad as the people who 
see wives beaten to death and never call 
the police, much less stir a finger to help 
them. 

With endless facts such are these, prov- 
ing the occasional wickedness of dogs, it is 
amazing to think how so many people per- 
sist in talking of dogs asif their natures 
were all on a dead level, and it were quite 
a matter of course that every individual 
should display all the virtues set down in 
books of natural history as distinguishing 
“the dog.” Bless their souls! (or what- 
ever does duty for a dog’s soul), the dear 
brutes are a thousand times more lovable 
and interesting than any such pieces of 
moral clock-work. Inthe hope of awaken- 
ing some readers to a better comprehen- 
sion, I shall endeavour to describe,— not 
the intellectual achievements of dogs, of 
which we have all heard so much,— but 
the moral characters of a few “dogs whom 
I have met.’’ Though I can not boast of 
the acquaintance of any animals whom Mr. 
Galton would consider as Illustrious Dogs, 
I have been permitted to associate with 
two or three which might aspire to the 
rank of Eminent, and I would fain hope 
that the privilege has not been altogether 
wasted. No doubt every reader who has 
possessed and studied dogs will be able to 
parallel, or perhaps surpass, the little bio- 
graphical sketches I propose to offer. But, 
for the purpose of refuting the absurd and 
misleading delusions of the dogless multi- 
tude, I trust my slight but faithful delinea- 
tions of genuine canine character may be 
sufficient. 

To corroborate my assertion of the 
occasional wickedness of dogs, I shall 
begin by a brief memoir of a really atro- 
cious scoundrel named Lintogs. In this 
animal’s disposition vindictiveness and 
treachery were the only stabie character- 
istics. ‘Possibly he had been — 
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at an early period of life, or his ancestors 
before him might have been ill-governed; 
but, however this may be, the result was 
as I have stated. Of gratitude he often 
made great outward demonstration, but 
bitter malice and vengeance lurked in the 
recesses of his heart. Lintogs was a great 
hulking Irish terrier, with a rough yellow 
coat, a coarse prognathous jaw, and an eye 
which never met that of an honest man. 
His manners were cringing in the extreme, 
and he fawned on his master, especially at 
meal times, in an exaggerated way; but I 
have little doubt that, on small provoca- 
tion, he would have “tumbled” him from 
behind a hedge, were dogs permitted the 
use of firearms. Lintogs habitually treas- 
ured up any injury done to him and 
“bided his time.”” With my own eyes I 
saw him bite a poor old labourer who, a 
month before, had punished him for steal- 
ing his dinner, and against whom, in the 
interval, the cautious cur had refrained 
from betraying any unfriendly sentiment. 
The labourer, with three or four comrades, 
was carrying the heavy trunk of a tree, 
and bending under its weight: of course 
unable either to defend himself or to pur- 
sue an aggressor. At that propitious 
moment the miserable Lintogs ran up and 
fastened his teeth deep into the calf of the 
poor fellow’s leg, with a snarl of delight 
which bespoke the gratification of long-. 
husbanded passion. Nor was vindictive- 
ness the only evil quality of that degraded 
brute. His master having reason to sus- 
pect that thieves came about his house, 
and that Lintogs was an untrustworthy 
guardian, went one night quietly and. 
without a candle into his kitchen, where 
the dog slept as sentinel. Obviously Lin- 
togs failed to recognize his master in his. 
dressing-gown, and took him for an in- 
truder; and equally obviously he acted on 
Dogberry’s principle of “ allowing a thief to 
show himself such,” and steal away. Lin- 
togs, with his tail between his legs, noise- 
lessly retired into the scullery to leave the 
coast clear, and would, doubtless, have re- 
marked (as is common in such cases), that 
“the office of an ‘informer’ was one to 
which he could not condescend.” The end 
of this bad dog might afford a solemn warn- 
ing to other curs could the lesson be con- 
veyed to them. His generally indulgent 
master, exasperated at length by Lintogs’ 
thefts, exclaimed one day, like Henry II., 
“Who will rid me of this pestilent fel- 
low?’ The servants, who disliked the 
animal (and it speaks volumes against 
either a dog or servants; when an entente 
cordiale does not exist between them), took 
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their master at his word, and availed them- 
selves of his absence to put poor Lintogs 
in a sack and drown him in the river. 
When the master learned what had hap- 
pened he was angry enough with the as- 
sassins, but we are not informed that he 
thought fit to undergo any penance at the 
scene of the murder. 

Of a wholly different type of character 
was the small red cocker, * Begum.’’ Her 
besetting sin was worldliness. She had 
what foreigners call la maladie Anglaise of 
over-reverence for rank, and had she been 
a lady, would have probably chosen Sir 
Bernard Burke’s publications as her fa- 
vourite studies. As it was, she contrived 
to make out in a large household the rela- 
tive dignities in the domestic hierarchy, 
and, from a very early period, was ob- 
served always to forsake the society of the 
under-housemaid for that of the upper ser- 
vants, and to quit the most engaging foot- 
man when the but!er invited her company. 
Above-stairs she knew perfectly the de- 
gree of respect of persons which les con- 
venances required, and of course paid de- 
voted court to the stately old Squire, after 
whom she trotted about the stables and 
farmyard with an air of veneration. It 
was by no means everybody, however, to 
whom Begum would condescend to be af- 
fable. A frequent visitor of the Squire 
(who was rather supposed to come on 
pressing pecuniary emergencies) was de- 
testable in the opinion of the dog, and in- 
deed of a good many other people. In 
vain did this gentleman praise and coax 
the “nice dog,” of whom the oe gy was 
so fond, and call her affectionately, “ Poor 
old Begum,” “ Good old dog.” If he ven- 
tured to stroke her, his fingers were imme- 
diately severely bitten, and wherever he 
walked with his host, a running accom- 
paniment of a bass growl bore testimony 
that at least one of the party disapproved 
of his society. 

Towards her own species Begum was 
usually somewhat haughty and reserved. 
It was not for her, with her aspirations 
after high society, to associate freely with 
the rabble of setters and pointers who 
lived in the back slums of the kennels; 
and, as to the greyhounds, their aristo- 
cratic appearance was balanced by a want 
of polish in their address to small lady 
dogs which rendered them offensive. When 
the keepers released these rude creatures 
preparatory to exercise, Begum, instead 
of joining the party, always retired into 
the housekeeper’s room, and reposed 
against any silk-dressed lady’s-maid who 
might be sharing the perpetual libation of 
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.tea carried on in that apartment. One 


animal, however, was admitted to the 
privelege of Begum’s friendship: a beau- 
tiful, mild, flaxen-haired Pomeranian of 
her own sex, who, having only three 
available legs, displayed the gentler man- 
ners of a confirmed invalid. After every 
separation, when the Pomeranian had en- 
joyed a drive, or Begum had followed the 
Squire to the woods, the two dogs rushed 
into each, other’s paws, rubbed their 
noses with cordial affection, and then lay 
down side by side, resting against one an- 
other. Several times in her long and re- 
spected career, Begum became the joyful 
mother of puppies, and on all such inter- 
esting occasions her friend Rip (or Mrs. 
Gamp, as she came to be called) presided 
over the nursery, slept beside the mother 
in her temporary seclusion, exhibited the 
little strangers ” to visitors with sympa- 
thetic pride, and partook with moderation 
of the caudle prepared for the invalid. 
Strange to say, when the poor nurse her- 
self was dying, and her sorrowing mistress 
brought Begum to cheer her, the worldli- 
ness of Begum reasserted itself; and (as 
always happens with Mammon-worship- 
pers) she forsook her friend in her extrem- 
ity, leaped over her prostrate form .and 
rushed out of the stable never to return. 

With these dogs resided another, who 
displayed — as is not uncommon in her 
sex — graces of person rather than gifts 
of intellect or force of character. She 
was, in fact, that sweet thing a weak- 
minded female; a black and tan Spaniel, 
with exquisite raven hair and large soft 
eyes of a languishing description. Of 
course she was greatly cherished by the 
gentlemen of the family and very fond of 
their society ; but on one occasion, for no 
assignable reason, Lily proved fanciful, 
and declined an invitation to go out with 
a shooting-party. On being pressed to 
follow her friends, who needed her to put 
up game, the dog ran away from them and 
hid herself in one of the servants’ rooms 
with singular demonstrations of terror. A 
gamekeeper to whom she was attached at 
last dislodged her forcibly from under a 
sofa and carried her out. Once in the 
field the animal recovered spirits and ran 
about as eagerly as usual, putting up rab- 
bits. But the first shot which was fired 
missed its aim and struck her in the heart, 
and poor Lily was brought back dead to 
the room she had been so loth to quit an 
hour before. 

Sly was a dog whose devotion resembled 
that of Caleb to the Ravenswood family, 





uniting stern fidelity with extreme surli- 
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* ness, and incorruptible integrity with an 


inconvenient determination to have things 
arranged according to her judgment in- 
stead of that of her nominal mistress. A 
widow lady of great wealth and masculine 
ability, the friend in former years of Con- 
dorcet and Madame de Stiel, fell into a 
state of apathetic depression on the death 
of her headband. She had no children, and 
resided in a large country-house near the 
sea, in preference to her more cheerful 
abode in Eaton Square. To rouse her 
from her despair her physician bethought 
himself of presenting her with the very 
ugliest, roughest, most ill-tempered yellow- 
and-white terrier which could possibly 
have been discovered. Never was a more 
unladylike pet, but Sly proved an intense 
comfort to the old lady, towards whom 
she displayed an attachment best described 
as ferocious. When Mrs. E. once attempt- 
ed to kiss a young friend, Sly started up 
from her slumbers on the rug with a roar 
which sounded like an oath, and tore off 
the poor old lady’s cap and dishevelled her 
white hair, before anybody could guess 
what was the matter. On other occasions, 
when she sat down to play an overture of 
her favourite Sebastian Bach, Sly always 
leaped on the grand piano, ran up and 
down the case in a fury, and finally glared 
over the music-book and barked peremp- 
torily till the performance was abandoned. 
Of course visitors at the house fared worse 
than the mistress. Sly constituted her- 
self constable of the drawing-room, and 
followed suspiciously any guest who might 
move about it. A touch to her mistress’s 
book or writing materials brought forth a 
warning growl; but the matter grew seri- 
ous if the unwary stranger approached the 
tea-chest. Sly, who had a passion for 
sugar, clearly considered the receptacle of 
the precious lumps as the great treasury 
of the house. e poor beast’s love for 
her mistress, however, far exceeded all her 
other sentiments. Mrs. E. having re- 
turned home unexpectedly from a long 
absence, (when can such events be other- 
wise than unexpected to a dog?) Sly very 
nearly lost her life from joy, and did lose 
a litter of puppies. After long years the 
lady died abroad, and her body was 
brought to her house enclosed in a leaden 
coffin and placed on trestles in her library. 
In some inscrutable manner the strange, 
pall-covered object conveyed to the dog 
the fact that her beloved mistress lay 
within, and (as I was informed by several 
eye-witnesses of the scene) the poor brute 
yelled with agony, and leaped again and 
again upon the coffin with piteous gesticu- 
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lations of fondness and despair. A few 
days afterwards, on the day of the funeral, 
Sly, and six other dogs who lived about 
the house and offices, all displayed un- 
equivocal signs of madness, and were en- 
closed in the stable-yard and shot down 
by the servants from the windows over- 
looking it. One young dog only escaped 
by leaping the gate of the yard, and this 
animal ran through a neighbouring park 
and bit three cows grazing in it, who all 
exhibited shortly afterwards tokens of hy- 
drophobia, and were shot in the writer's 
presence by the police. 
The epitaph on the gentleman who 


Lived and died a true Christian; 
He loved his friends and hated his enemies — 


might be justly dedicated to the memory 
of Nip, a dog with whom [had the privi- 
lege of intimacy for years, and whose char- 
acter I specially commend to the study of. 
those benighted persons who talk of “the 
dog” being this or that, as they talk of 

the qualities of birch-wood or mahogany. 
“Intense ” was the only word in the lan- 
guage to describe Nip. From her puppy- 
hood she seemed to have taken to heart 
the principle of doing with all her might 
whatever her paws or teeth found to do. 
There was neither lukewarmners about 
her feelings nor hesitation about her ac- 
tions. The “ polarization of the affec- 
tions ” was, in her case, complete. At the 
pole of adoration was her mistress, and at 
that of detestation all persons and beasts 
and things whom her suspicious little 
mind could imagine to be either her mis- 
tress’s foes or her own rivals. The 

charity-child whom the clergyman asked 

what it loved most and feared most, and 
who gave the disheartening response to the 
first question, “wittles,” and to the sec- 
ond “twoads,”’ fell far behind the level of 

Nip’s sentiments, for she cared little for 
“wittles,” and feared neither “twoads ” 
nor much more perilous creatures, attack- 
ing, on one occasion, a huge polecat and 
demolishing him on the spot, and habitu- 
ally bullying an enormous bulldog six 
times her own size, of ferocious aspect, but 
inwardly benign disposition. Nip herself 

was a beautiful little bull-terrier, pure 
white, with a black nose, exquisitely deli- 

cate limbs, and a little face whose mobile 
features expressed emotions as readily as 
a human countenance. Of course her ears 
were uncut — her mistress was no barba- 
rian to mutilate nature’s work — and their 
varieties of attitude transformed her éx- 
pression from an affected and ostentatious 





meekness under censure to a martial en- 
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thusiasm, suggestive of the Marseillaise, at 
the bare mention of arat. In the various 
wars in which she was engaged, these 
same pretty ears, however, become terri- 
bly torn, and more than once presented 
rather the appearance of a bleeding fringe 
than of a piece of white flesh. As she ad- 
vanced in years, and also in pugnacity, her 
honourable scars multiplied, till, finally, 
her little eager face was all spotted with 
them, and one ear remained permanently 
pendent, the muscle which should have 
erected it having been bitten through by 
the enemy. Nevertheless, with the bright 
brown eyes, speaking volumes of love and 
devotion (or, as the case might be, of 
courage and fury), and the wide-awake 
aspect of the whole creature, from the 
ever-moving nose to the tip of the oscil- 
lating tail, Nip was worthy of Landseer's 
best skill, and the heart of the British 
workman was always so affected by her 
charms, that the words “nice dawg” 
might be heard repeated by every group 
of bricklayers she passed going home from 
work of an evening. 

Professionally, Nip was a rat-catcher ; 
and on the first occasion when she ap- 

ared on the stage, she is recorded to 

ave destroyed thirteen rats in thirty-six 
seconds in a rat-pit; a considerable 
achievement for a novice in that unpleasant 
kind of public entertainment. To the end 
of her career, though transformed into a 
lady’s companion (like the cat in the 
Arabian Nights turned into a woman), Nip 
never ceased to display a fervent profes- 
sional interest in the objects of her origi- 
nal pursuit. The mere whisper of the 
word “ Rats!” roused her from the sound- 
est repose, and her friends, who did not 
desire to invoke an immediate storm of 
barking, were compelled to speak enigmat- 
ically to each other of “those rodents ”’ 
when an allusion to such animals became 
necessary. 

To say that Nip had a resolute will 
would be feebly to express the tenacity of 
her volitions. To sit on somebody’s lap 
or on a particular chair, to go in or out of 
the door, to roll herself in a new silk dress, 
—if Nip had taken these things into her 
little bullet-head, no power save that of 
her mistress could do anything in the mat- 
ter. A score of times rebuffed, she re- 
turned perseveringly to the charge till she 
gained her object. Discovering once a 
water-rat in a hole under the bank of a 
brook, Nip spent days viciously watching 
the hole, and was with difficulty lured 
home to her meals, after each of which she 
was seen trotting off again to lay siege to 
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the fortress as before. Having seized a 
ball or similar object in her teeth, heaven 
and earth might sooner come asunder than 
Nip’s jaws. Frequently I have held her 
up by such a ball, then swung her round 
more and more rapidly, till finally Nip’s 
body and tail stuck out at right angles, 
like spokes of a wheel, whilst I performed 
half-a-dozen gyrations. On one occasion, 
walking through a kitchen-garden, the 
owner called attention to a tank filled to 
the brim with liquid manure. Nip of 
course stood intently observing with the 
rest of the company on the brink, when at 
this uniucky moment, a bubble surged up 
to the surface of the horrid vat. Instantly 
Nip not only leaped mentally to the con- 
clusion that the bubble was caused by a 
rat, but also leaped bodily into the tank 
to catch it; and for one awful moment 
sauk before our eyes into the witches’ 
cauldron and was covered by the waves of 
abomination. The next minute her little 
white head rose above the surface, and, 
half choked with ammonia, she was 
snatched from destruction and held for 
ten minutes under a fortunately-adjacent 
pump. Again, another time, she was 
caught by a steel trap, when her leg was 
severely hurt; but the effect of such pain- 
fulexperience was simply to make Nip’s 
pluck rise to the boiling-point, and she 
fiercely worried and barked at the trap, 
biting the steel savagely with her teeth. 
Nevertheless, like many other heroes 
and heroines overflowing with physical 
courage, Nip was abjectly superstitious 
and ready to grovel with terror in the 
presence of anything inexplicable to her 
mind. An india-rubber cushion filled or 
emptied of air in her presence, or a bel- 
lows blown in her face, sent her into par- 
oxysms of hysterical screaming, and a 
monkey-skin hung against a wall she re- 
garded with such looks asa man might 
turn on a ghost. The most dreadful of 
all objects, however, in Nip’s opinion, was 
the garden-hose. Whether she took the 
long tube for a snake or not I cannot say, 
but the appearance of the fearful imple- 
ment was on all occasions the signal for 
Nip instantly to shrink out of sight, nor 
would any persuasion induce her to remain 
in the room where it was usually kept. 
Strange to say, another dog, who has none 
of Nip’s courage in other matters, and is 
herself extremely superstitious about 
stumps and stones in the woods, has never 
viewed this same hose in a supernatural 
light, but runs frantically to attack the 
water when it squirts from it, barking and 
biting at the stream, and of course getting 
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herself drenched, time after time. Who 
shall say that we have not here evidence 
both of the existence of the faculty of Im- 
agination and of its entirely various action 
in the minds of two animals ? 

When her mistress went to Rome one 
winter, Nip spent several days in restless 
misery, looking for her everywhere. Then, 
apparently she resolved, in a resentful sort 
of way, to make the best of an evil and 
ungrateful world, and take her walks with 
her mistress’s friend. By degrees she 
seemed to grow attached to this friend, 
and occasionally honoured her with a 
cordial caress. But the very hour her 
mistress returned she abjured the friend’s 
affection and authority with contumely, 
and once more became absorbed in her 
lawful homage and devotion. Anything 
like that devotion I never witnessed in a 
dog. The creature’s whole nature seemed 
tobe drawn upward like a needle by a 
magnet, and her perfect obedience to her 
slightest signal from eye or voice was as 
wonderful as her wilfulness where any one 
else was concerned. Of course Nip was a 
well-educated dog, and knew how to Beg, 
to Trust, and to Faint; the three canine 
accomplishments corresponding to the 
learned R.’s among human beings. I re- 
gret that veracity compels me to add that 
towards her own species her behaviour was 
far from exemplary. At one time she 
kept a Humble Companion, and maltreated 
her like any fine lady. Poor Blackie was 
found starving in Eaton Square in a long 
frost and with, a hideous wound, obviously 
caused by some red-hot iron instrument, 
all across her shoulders. The little crea- 
ture, a slender animal, half toy-terrier, 
half Italian greyhound, had suffered so 
much at the hands of cruel men that it 
was almost impossible for me to catch her. 
A bribe of a shilling to a — police- 
man merely induced that sublime fanction- 
ary to stalk solemnly along the resound- 
ing pavement in Blackie’s supposed direc- 
tion, while that forlorn little brute was 
running like the wind to the other end of 
the long enclosure. Another shilling 
offered to a street-boy produced quite an 
opposite effect, for, with a whoop and a 
war-cry, there were instantaneously half-a- 
dozen little scamps on the track at full 
speed down the square. Jumping into a 
hansom, I pursued the chase in the rear of 
my pack, and somewhere among Grosvenor 
Gardens had the satisfaction of seeing 
poor little Blackie hemmed in and cower- 
ing ina doorway. Of course the terrors 
of the little brute disappeared the moment 
it felt my carese, and was hoisted into my 
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cab and conveyed home; and equally, of 
course, in ten minutes after the adminis- 
tration of food and water,she was ready 
to defend her new premises against any 
invaders. Sometimes Nip condescended 
to play with this waif of society, notwith- 
standing her obscure antecedents; but 
more frequently she behaved towards her 
with unchristian haughtiness and even 
spite, till at last the worm turned, and 
lackie fought it out with her oppressor 
before their kennels one night in the gar- 
den. The night chanced to be rainy; and 
all that is known of the battle is, that next 
morning both dogs were found covered 
with gore and gravel; Nip a greyish pink, 
and Blackie a mixture of black and red, 
like a half-boiled lobster, hideous to behold: 
Another dog, who lived on more equal 
terms with Nip, and with whom she some- 
times played for hours on the grass, was 
nevertheless an object of bitter jealousy. 
When Hajjin rushed barking with ecstasy 
to the door at which she heard her own 
mistress’s knock, Nip, who was perfectly 
indifferent to that lady’s comings and gd- 
ings, habitually rushed out of her den 
(disgusted, like a Saturday Reviewer, that 
anybody should presume to enjoy anything 
she did not care for) and frequently suc- 
ceeded in changing poor Hajjin’s shrieks 
of delight into a yell of pain, by giving 
her a bite before the door could be opened. 
As to her young offspring, Nip performed 
her duties towards them in a severe and 
rfunctory manner, clearly showing that 
it was not on a blind puppy her affections 
could be lavished. Jase before her sole 
surviving offspring (a son and heir named 
Sting) was born, a whole swarm of bees 
fastened upon Nip and stung her in a fear- 
fulmanner. She merely screamed defiance 
and called to her mistress for aid, which 
being immediately rendered (at the cost 
of course of a dozen stings), Nip express- 
ed herself satisfied, and forbore to utter 
any lamentations over her cruel sufferings. 
So lived Nip for many years — a dog of 
chequered character, with strong lights 
and shades, capable of rising to the heights 
of martyrdom or of descending into the 
gulf of crime! A creature like this could 
be an object of indifference only to people - 
incapable of conceiving moral qualities ex- 
cept in human form, or of loving anything 
unless it wore a coat or a petticoat. There 
was as much in Nip to praise and to blame, 
to regret and to cherish, as any ordinary 
acquaintance reveals to us in man or Wo- 
man in a lifetime ; and there is always this 
difference with regard toa dog and a hu- 
man being, that we see the dog’s character 
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pur et ~~ such as nature made it, whilst 
we see the man’s or woman’s through a 
thick crust of conventionality, and perhaps 
not once in a year get a glimpse of the 
real John or Jane behind the veil. When 
we d» catch a full sight of a human heart 
in its anguish or joy, temptation or tri- 
umph, of course we love it beyond any- 
thing we can feel for a lesser nature. Even 
when it is a wicked heart, the revelation 
stirs us to the depth of our being with 
pity, terror, perchance with a reflection of 
a lurid light into depths of our own souls. 
“ Nothing human isalien tous.” But then 
it must be the real human passion, not the 
dreary fiction of a sentiment — pretence 
of care for what the speaker cares nothing, 
of pleasure in what he does not enjoy, of 
hopes, loves, fears, interests, admirations, 
all second-hand and half-affected if not ab- 
solutely unreal, which make up the staple 
of social intercourse. Now, with our hum- 
ble dog, there is none of all this. Every- 
thing in him is genuine to the heart’s core, 
and, so far as his nature gues, we reach 
him at once, and love him at once. And 
so Nip was beloved and made happy for 
all her little span; and when the end came, 
she lay through the long, sad, winter’s 
night in the lap of the mistress she loved 
so dearly, with her eyes fixed upon hers, 
forbearing to moan as if on purpose to 
save her pain, and still gazing on and on 
motionless, till, before the dawn, the glaze 
of death came over the bright brown eyes, 
and the warn, true little heart grew still. 
No movement, no withdrawal of attention 
marked the last moment. Gazing up 
straight into the face which was her heaven, 
she died. 

I have said there are dogs capable of 
ascending to the heights of martyrdom, 
and surely there are many whose lives are 
inspired by the purest self-sacrificing love, 
and who die (in their simple unconscious 
way) real martyrs to the cruelty of men. 
Mr. Motley, in his History of the Nether- 
lands, tells a wonderful story of a Hugue- 
not flying for his life, pursued by a soldier 
of Alva. The Huguenot ran at last upon 
a frozen river, over which he had nearly 

assed in safety, when he heard the soldier 

hind him in his heavy armour erash 
through the ice. The fugitive actually 
turned round and saved his pursuer, who 
thereupon seized him, and led him back to 
the Catholic authorities, by whom he was 
shortly consigned to the stake. It was no 
wonder they burned him! Such a man 
might have converted the world to his 
faith. Here was, in truth, the absolute 
embodiment in action of that great Chris- 
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tian Idea which first found utterance on 
the Mount of Galilee. But how often has 
not the slow, cold heart of man_ been 
rebuked by the display of the same seif- 
sacrificing love for the unkind.and the 
unmerciful by the poor humble brutes ever 
since the far-off time when the. dog first 
attached himself to primeval man? How 
many dogs are there now in the world 
who for ever return blows and ill-treatment 
with devoted service, and who would in an 
instant leap into fire or water to save the 
man who the moment before had been 
kicking or scourging them? Of course it 
is common to slur over all the stories of 
such magnanimity when it is a dog who 
has been the hero, with that stupid word 
“Tnstinct.’”? But if we analyze what we 
mean by instinct in such a case we shall 
find that, if the act loses moral elevation 
by the absence of deliberative choice, it 
gains almost as much in lovableness by 
the simplicity and unconsciousness with 
which the grand self-sacrifice is achieved. 
It is not that a dog rushes blindly to death 
and danger. He knows just as well as a 
man does the risk he runs, and fears pain, 
and clings to existence as much as we. 
But, with him, love and generosity are so 
overpowering that he has no need to stand 
debating whether he shall give himself for 
another. It is the spontaneous wish of 
his fond heart to do so, and, without one 
hesitation of self-regardful pity, he per- 
forms the act for which saints and heroes 
fit themselves by a lifetime of virtue. 

I did not myself see—I am thankful I 
was spared — the sight once described to 
me by that great artist and tender-hearted 
man, John Gibson. He said that he was- 
one day walking in Venice and came upon 
a crowd of men and boys engaged seem- 
ingly in some diversion. Presently he saw 
in what the “sport’’ consisted. A fine 
large dog, old and thin, was standing 
where he must have been driven, on a 
small islet of sand about twenty yards 
from the shore. The animal was of course 
entirely defenceless and shelterless, and 
the men vere pelting it with large stones 
and broken bricks and pottery. When- 
ever one of these missiles hit the dog the 
crowd roared with laughter, all the more 
lively when the wound seemed serious, or 
the dog gave vent to a sudden cry of pain. 
It was not, however, making much moan 
in its misery. One leg was broken, one 
eye blinded, its body covered with bruises ; 
and obviously, by-and-by, perhaps after 
half-an-hour more, some stone more merci- 








ful than the rest might crush its brain. 
Meanwhile, the dog stood still and patient, 
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looking pitifully and inquiringly at the 
men who were jeering at its death agonies. 
“What have 1 done?” (Gibson said it 
actually seemed to ask) — “ what have 
I done but love and serve you all my life, 
that you should deal with me thus?” 
But no one, save the gentle-hearted Eng- 
lishman, who could do nothing amid that 
savage crowd, heeded what the dog might 
have been in the past or might be feeling 
now. Rather was it a special jest to see 
how mild the creature looked, how help- 
lessly he bore the pelting of the stones 
and shards. And so Gibson turned sor- 
rowfully away, and as he passed down the 
streets the shouts and laughter of the 
crowd still followed him — that laughter 
of fiends over suffering, which, alas! has 
rung in every land, and many and many a 
time has echoed over English fields, or 
down the streets of English towns; even 
as we are told it did in Paris, when the 
lost retriever fetched the stick for the gen- 
darme, who therewith immediately knocked 
out its brains. 

There are a few men who feel only for 
themselves. There are many who feel 
only for their own families and friends. 
Then come those who feel for their own 
class, their townsfolk or fellow-country- 
men. Of recent years, since the interests 
of men and women have seemed to be dis- 
tinguished from one another, it has become 
apparent that there are thousands who 
cannot thoroughly sympathize with the 
wants, sufferings, and wrongs of the oppo- 
site sex. Lastly, the power of feeling for 
anitnals, realizing their wants, and making 
their pains our own, is one which is most 
irregularly shown by human beings. A 
Timon may have it, and a Howard be de- 
void of it. A rough shepherd’s heart may 
overflow with it, and that of an exquisite 
fine gentleman and distinguished man of 
science may be as utterly without it as 
the nether millstone. One thing, I think, 
must be clear: till a man has learned to 
feel for all his sentient fellow-creatures, 
whether in human or brutal form, of his 
own class and sex and country, or of an- 
other, he has not yet ascended the first 
step towards the true civilization, nor ap- 
plied the first lesson from the love of God. 

F. P. C. 





P.S. — While these pages have been passing 
through the press, two interesting anecdotes 
have been given to me concerning the Probity 
of Dogs. The first. was related of a large dog 
kept in Algiers by Miss Emily Napier, daughter 
of Sir William Napier. This dog was sent every 
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morning to fetch bread from the baker's, and 
regularly brought home twelve rolls in a basket. 
At last it was observed that for several morn- 
ings there were only eleven rolls in the basket; 
and, on watching the dog, he was found to, stop 
on his way and bestow one roll on a te | sick 
and starving lady-dog, hidden, with her pup- 
pies, in a corner, on the road from the shop. 
The baker was then instructed to put thirfeen 
rolls in the bisket, after which the dog delivered 
the twelve, faithfully, for a few days, and then 
left all thirteen in the basket — the token, as it 
proved, that his sick friend was convalescent, 
and able to dispense with his charity. 

The second story was taken down, about 1856, 
from the mouth of Professor Sedgewick, of 
Cambridge, 

** There is a clever old man living at Kendal, 
who possesses a dog called Charlie, and who has 
frequently been my companion in my geological 
researches in the north of England. On our 
return to Kendal from one excursion the old 
man came to my hotel. to help to arrange the 
fossils we had collected, and Charlie came with 
him. During the whole process of arranging 
the stones, Charlie sat by, gravely watching us, 
sitting on his hind quarters, with a most sober 
and demure face; nor did he move till the col- 
lection was stowed into a bag and put under my 
bed. He then went home with his master; but 
just as I was preparing to go to bed, I heard a 
scratching at the door, and there was Charlie, 
who darted in, ran under the bed, and remained 
there all night. For the next few days nothing 
particular happened; and each night Charlie 
slept under my bed, till we arranged to start for 
another expedition, when Charlie was not to be 
found, and we set off without him. We madea 
tour of sixteen days, and arrived at Bowness on 
a Saturday. On Monday mornivg, when my 
old friend met me after a visit to his own house, 
he said, ‘ Well, I have a strange history to tell 
you of Charlie. When I got home, I said to 
my wife, ‘‘ Where’s Charlie?”’ ‘** Charlie! * 
she replied, ‘* why, hasn’t Charlie been with 
you?’’’ Upon this the old man went up to the 
inn, and inquired if anything had been seen of 
Charlie. But he had scarcely bégun to speak, 
when Charlie himself came bounding towards 
him; and the strange mystery of the dog’s dis- 
appearance was explained. No one thought or 
knew anything about Charlie till the evening of 
his master’s departure, when a traveller arriv- 
ing at the inn, was shown to the room which I 
had occupied. The moment the traveller and 
his conductor entered, Charlie rushed from un- 
der the bed and flew at them, so that they were 
in danger of being seriously hurt, and he could 
only be mastered by the ostler bringing a horse. 
cloth and throwing it completely over the dog; 
thus holding him down while they dragged from 
under the bed the precions bag of stones and 
placed it in the passage. As soon as this was 
done, the dog was cet free, and instantly quietly 
took his place upon the bag, from which nothing 
could entice him. Occasionally, when he heard 
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wheels in the yard below, or any great move- 
ment, he would rush down, smell the carriages 
and survey the horses; but speedily satisfied 
that nothing was there with which he had any- 
thing to do, he returned to his post, which he 
never forsook till his master’s voice gave him 
assurance that his long watch might end.’’ 





From The Popular Science Review. 
THE FIRST CHAPTER OF THE GEOLOGICAL 
RECORD. 
BY DAVID FORBES, F.R.8., &c. 


Tue term Geology, which signifies the 
science of the earth, being derived from 
the two Greek words, I'7, “the earth,” and 
Aéyoc, “a word or argument,” has been va- 
riously interpreted by different writers on 
the subject.* During the last generation, 

ology, as a science, was studied altogether 
rom a purely mineralogical and physical 
point of view; an interpretation which be- 
came completely reversed when the intro- 
duction of paleontology, called in as an aid 
to its study, so absorbed the attention of the 
majority of geologists, to the exclusion of 
almost all other branches of the science. 
that most of the later works on geology, 
especially here in England, may be regard- 
ed rather as histories of the development 
of life upon our globe than treatises on 
its geology in its more extended sense. 

perusal of most, even of our best- 
known manuals of geology, will show that 
their contents are almost entirely devoted 
to the fossiiiferous strata, commencing 
their descriptions either with the most re- 
eent formations, and proceeding back- 
wards until they stop at those more an- 
cient ones, in which only traces of organic 
remains have as yet been discovered ; or 
vice versa, beginning with the lower Si- 
arian or Cambrian rocks or in later years 
(since the discovery of that most perplex- 
ing organism the Eozoon Canadense) with 
the Laurentian formation, and treating 
the others in ascending order up to the 
present time: a system, which in either 
ease makes the student feel the evident 
want of a beginning or first chapter in the 
geological record, whiist at the same time 
it imposes, as it were, a dictatorial bound- 
ary to his field of research in a similar 
manner to what it would be, if he was 
told, when studying ethnology or the his- 
tory of mankind, to ignore everything con- 


# Including the strangely inappropriate applica- 
tion of the term by M. Meunier, who writes of the 
“Geology of the Heavens!” and has lately published 
a work entitled ‘ Le Ciel géologique.” Paris, 1871. 
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nected with the subject before printed re- 
cords existed, or as if an astronomer was 
advised to discard all diseoveries of which 
he had not tangible evidence as to their 
correctness. Just, however, as the recent 
advances of the collateral sciences have 
cleared up so many difficulties, and have 


'added so much to our knowledge of pre- 
‘historic times, and the condition of the 


human race in earliest periods, or of parts 
of the cosmical system, which the astrono- 
mer of old could never even have imag- 
ined to be within man’s power of investi- 
gation; so itis to be expected, with the 
aid of our daily improving information 
and appliances, that proportionate ad- 
vances may also be made in our knowl- 
edge of what may be termed the prozoic 
history of the earth; that is to say, of the 
different stages through which our globe 
has passed before it became fitted for the 
habitation of organisms even go low in the 
scale of life as are met with im the pre- 
viously mentioned formations, which mod- 
ern geologists appear so often to regard as 
the very ultima thule of their investigations. 

On the present occasion it is proposed 
to make an attempt to sketch out such an 
introductory chapter in geology as is here 
referred to, premising, however, that from 
its very nature it cannot be other than in 
the. highest degree theoretical, and must 
be regarded only as an essay, in which the 
more recent discoveries in physical and 
chemical science are appealed to in eluci- 
dation of a subject which, without their 
aid, would be all but unapproachable; 
and this is here brought fgrward in the 
belief that attempts made from time to 
time, to generalize and put into shape the 
somewhat disconnected facts and observa- 
tions relating to this subject, cannot but 
do good, notwithstanding that it must at 
the same time be self-evident that the 
views herein expressed will require to be 
modified from time to time according as 
the progress of scientific investigation fur- 
nishes more reliable and extended data 
for generalizing upon than are in our pos- 
session at the present moment. 

As is well-known, even the most ancient 
philosophers entertdined the opinion that 
our globe had not always been what it was 
in their age; that it had ‘passed through 
varied phases, and that it once upon a 
time had even had a commencement to its 
present career. Later on, when astronomy 
came to be studied as a science, astrono- 
mers went still farther, and reasoned from 
a consideration of the earth's form, &c., 





that it must at a remote period have been 
in a fluid, or at least plastic condition; ty 
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result which the subsequent observations 
on the temperature of thé earth in depth 
and the products of volcanic action con- 
firmed, and led to the conclusion that our 
globe must once have been a sphere of 
molten matter, which had solidified on its 
exterior, owing to the cooling action of 
the surrounding air. The celebrated La- 
place went still further, dnd, from a consid- 
eration of Herschel’s researches on nebu- 
le, propounded his so-called nebulous the- 
ory of the earth’s origin, according to 
which our sphere owed its existence to 
the aggregation and condensation of nebu- 
lous matter. The state of. the natural 
sciences of the period was not, however, 
sufficiently advanced to furnish means by 
which this theory of Laplace could be 
either confirmed or disproved, so that it 
was long looked upon as a visionary hy- 
pothesis which was never even imagined 
as to be so far confirmed by future dis- 
coveries im science, as to become at this 
moment the most plausible explanation of 
a beginning of our world which has as yet 
been put forward. 

This being the case, our chapter of gen- 
esis commences by assuming the nebulous 
theory of the origin of our globe as the 
starting-point; and the first stage in the 
history of the earth is consequently the 
act of aggregating or segregating the neb- 
ulous matter in space, or, in other words, 
of gathering together in a gasiform con- 
dition the chemical elements of which the 
earth, with its surrounding atmosphere, is 
actually composed of. 

The consequence of the coming together 
of these elements would, as chemistry 
teaches us, result in their reacting upon 
one another with intense energy, giving 
rise to the development of both light and 
heat, and forming numerous chemical com- 
binations, the nature of which would be 
dependent upon the mutual affinities of 
the elements themselves, and the relative 
proportions in which they were respec- 
tively present in this admixture of gases 
and vapours. The more simple or binary 
compounds would naturally be formed 
first, such as’ the oxides, sulphides, chlo- 
rides, &c.; but these in turn would com- 
bine inter se, producing salts and other 
compounds, amongst which the silicates 
played a very prominent part. 

The final result of this great display of 
chemical energy would be to change en- 
tirely the nature and appearance of the 
original nebulous gathering of gasiform 
matter, for as soon as the chemical action 
had come to an end, by far the largest 


proportion of the newly-formed substances ' 
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would no longer be able to retain the gas- 
iform condition at the lower temperature 
which then ruled, and would be condensed 
into fluids, when the whole would assume 
the shape of a sphere of molten matter 
surrounded by an intensely heated atmos- 
here of such of the other compounds and 
ree elements as could still remain vola- 
tile at this temperature. 

This period might be termed the sec- 
ond stage in the history of the earth, and 
if examined into more closely, it would be 
found that neither the molten sphere nor 
the atmosphere surrounding it was of uni- 
form character throughout; but owing to 
both of them being made up of a number 
of dissimilar substances, the first impulse 
of the newly-formed compounds would be 
to obey the laws of gravity by arranging 
themselves more or less completely in 
strata, or more correctly speaking, zones, 
in accordance with their respective densi- 
ties, and the study of the composition of 
the rocks now forming the earth’s exterior, 
and of those brought up from its depths 
by volcanic forces, along with that of the 
relative specific gravities of the parts in- 
accessible to our observation as compared 
to the density of the earth’s mass as a whole, 
leads to the deduction that the molten 
sphere might at this period of its history be 
regarded as composed of some three great 
zones (probably with sub-zones), having 
the following general mineralogical char- 
acters : — 

Ist. An exterior of molten rock of com- 
paratively little density which consisted 
of silicates, in which an excess of silica 
was to a great extent combined with 
alumina and alcali, but containing very 
little of the other bases, such as lime, mag- 
nesia, oxide of iron, &c.* 

2nd. A middle zone, also of molten rock 
(silicates), considerably heavier than the 
former, and in which the silica, present in 
minimum proportion, existed in combina- 
tion with a large amount of the bases, 
lime, magnesia, oxide of iron, and alumina, 
with but comparatively little potash, and, 

Srd. A central nucleus of very much 
greater density and of metallic nature, the 
outer part consisting of compounds of the 
heavy metals with sulphur, arsenic, &c., 
whilst in the centre the metals themselves 
are probably in a free state, or as alloys. 

The constitution of the ephere of molt- 
en matter as thus arranged would now 
present a general character of stability 
maintained even after its solidification, 
due to the loss of heat radiated from its 
surface, and the cooling action of the ex- 
ternal air, had commenced. In the atmos- 
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phere, however, the arrangement of the 
gases and vapour in zones would be much 
less permanent, as by degrees the zones 
would be more or Jess broken up by the 
tendency which gases have to diffuse them- 
selves throughout one another, as well as 
the condensation in succession of the 
different vapours contained in it, in pro- 
ortion as the temperature of the whole 
Caan more and more lowered. In the 
first instance, however, that stratum of 
the atmosphere next to the earth would 
be composed of dense vapours of such 
compounds as are only volatile at very 
high temperatures, amongst which several 
of the chlorides and especially the chloride 
of sodium or common salt would be most 
prominent; above this a great zone of 
carbonic acid gas would prevail, then one 
of nitrogen with possibly the admixture 
of some oxygen and above this again the 
vapour of water in enormous quantity. . 
he third stage in the history of the 
earth may now be said to have commenced, 
when the earth as a molten sphere sur- 
rounded by a furnace-like atmosphere be- 
gan to cool down owing to the loss of heat 
radiated from its exterior into space; by 
degrees a thin crust would commence to 
form on the surface of the molten rock 
which soon consolidated and extended over 
the exterior of the entire sphere, becom- 
ing thicker and thicker over the nucleus 
of molten matter until it offered more and 
more resistance to the passage of heat 
from within outwards, and thus caused the 
rate of further cooling to diminish greatly, 
and the more so from its being composed 
of a highly nonconducting material. In 
time, therefore, the external surface of the 
earth would come to be barely red hot, 
and as soon as this was the case we should 
find it become coated with a layer or in- 
crustation of the chlorides and other va- 
pours hitherto held in suspension in the 
heated atmosphere, but which now owing 
to the lowering of temperature would be 
condensed and precipitated on to the tow 
consolidated crust of earth. From the 
amount of the salts contained in the ocean 
and known deposits, it has been estimated 
that the quantity of common salt alone 
would be sufficient to cover the entire 
sphere with a layer some ten feet in thick- 
ness. 

As the process of cooling went on, as 
soon as the temperature of the atmosphere 
had become so lowered as to be ‘below that 
of the boiling point of water, the enormous 
amount of steam hitherto pervading its 
uppermost regions would naturally be- 
come condensed into water, and at once 
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fall down from the heavens as a deluge of 
hot rain upon the saline crust covering the 
sphere which it would instantly dissolve, 
forming the ocean which would. thus be 
salt from the very _ first appearance of 
water upon the face of the globe. 

The atmosphere now freed from the 
vapours previously diffused throughout it, 
would still be very different from what it 
| now is, as although it might contain pre- 
{cisely the same gases, these would, how- 
ever, be present in vastly different. propor- 
tions; it would mainly be composed of an 
admixture of nitrogen and carbonic acid 
gas, free oxygen if present at all being but 
in very small amount, for it must be re- 
membered that the total amount of nitro- 
gen and carbon contained in the entire 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms 
of the future, were at this moment held 
suspended in the atmosphere in the gas- 
eous form. 

This state of things brings us down to 
the fourth or last stage of the prozoic his- 
tory of the earth since it required but a 
comparatively short. period to lower its 
temperature sufficiently to enable many 
of the lower organisms to exist upon it or 
rather it should be said, in its ocean, for 
as yet we only recognize the carth as a 
sphere externally coated, as it were, with a 
uniform sheet-of water. Certain changes 
have, however, been going on in the solid 
crust of the earth’ which here demand our 
consideration, since they tended to com- 
pletely revolutionize its external features 
as well as prepared the way for its future 
career. In the first place, as soon as the 
stony crust had completely consolidated 
over the molten nucleus within, it would 
present itself with a comparatively uniform 
and smooth surface externally, when, 
however, this crust increased in thickness 
and became colder, contraction would take 
place in its mass, which would result in 
the production of cracks and fissures in 
the crust itself, the sides of which, becom- 
ing dislocated, would bring about eleva- 
tions and escarpments to iuterrupt the 
previously regular contour of the sphere, 
whilst Ly the subsidence of portions, some 
of the still fluid rock below would be 
forced up along the lines of such fissures 
and so form dykes of eruptive rock 
traversing the original crust. All these 
effects would, however, be immensely aug- 
mented, when the exterior had so far 
cooled down as to be covered with the 
ocean, since then, owing to such fissures 
allowing the water to penetrate down to 
the molten mass within, internal forces 
would be called into play, giving rise to 
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volcanic phenomena which would result in 
the elevation of mountains, and the up- 
heaval of islands and continents, thus 
forming the first dry land on the surface 
of the earth. 

Instead of the previous uniform sphere 
we should now have its surface varied by 
elevations and depressions, valleys and 
mountain ranges, which by giving direc- 
tion to the movements of the salt water in 
the ocean, and the fresh water from the 
heavens, by which the lakes and rivers are 
supplied, would at last set in action those 
external or secondary forces which have 
played so important a part in modifying 
the outward configuration of our globe 
and the distribution of organic life over 
its surface. 

The primitive crust of the earth thus 
ruptured, along with the mineral matter 
ejected from below as before described, 
would now become still further broken up 
and pulverized by the mechanical force of 
water, powerfully assisted by the decom- 
— action of the great excess of car- 

onic acid gas present in the atmosphere 
of this period, and would in process of 
time become so comminuted as to allow 
of the particles being carried off and 
sorted by the action of rivers and the sea, 
which would deposit them as sedimentary 
beds of varying character. Itshould how- 
ever be remembered that the exact min- 
eral composition of the original crust of 
the earth must ever remain an open ques- 
tion, for when we take into consideration 
the great changes it must have experi- 
enced during countless ages, and the vast 
amount of “débris” directly or indirectly 
the result of its wear and tear, which has 
been scattered all over the globe, we can 
have no reason to expect to meet with any 
portion of it in sit# in any part of the 
world ; as, however, quartz is found to be 
the most preponderating of all the miner- 
als composing the most ancient rocks, this 
fact confirms the view that the original 
crust must have been extremely rich in 
silica, much of which no doubt would sep- 
arate out from the other constituents in 
the form of quartz during the act of solidi- 
fication. 

From this time up to the present age 
all the various changes, whether of me- 
chanical or chemical origin, which have 
taken place in our globe have been 
brought about by agencies identical with 
those which we now see in operation, al- 
though possibly on a somewhat different 
scale; stratified rocks became formed 
from the wear and tear of the primitive 
crust by aqueous action, precisely as at 
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the present moment we see them recon- 
structed from the “ débris ” of preexisting 
rocks of all kinds; the quartzites of the 
older rocks were formed from the com- 
minuted quartz out of the primitive crust, 
just as the later sandstones and grits, 
whilst the associated silicates owing to the 
action of carbonic acid and water would 
be more or less decomposed, thereby pro- 
ducing beds of clay and others of areno- 
argillaceous character, whilst the largest 
proportion of the alkalies contained in 
them, would in the state of carbonates be 
carried off in solution by the water to the , 
ocean, where they would react upon and 
decompose any chlorides or other salts of 
the metal, or earths which they might en- 
counter. 

Whilst all thesechanges were in pro- 
gress, outbursts of fluid mineral matter 
from the still molten interior of the earth 
would from time to time continue to break 
through and disturb the primitive crust, 
and the rock strata in course of construc- 
tion above it, exactly as we at present see 
similar eruptions from volcanic centres, 
and as many of tliese would then as now 
take place at parts of the crust covered by - 
the ocean, they would result in production 
of vast volumes of submarine tufas and 
breccias which by the action of the waves 
would at once assume the form of ordinary 
stratified formations. 

With the exception, however, of some 
minor occurrences of caic-tufas and pre- 
cipitated carbonate of lime, no calcareous 
or limestone beds were deposited during 
this early period, nor were carbonaceous 
beds of any kind in course of formation, 
for the simple reason that both these 
classes of deposits owe their origin to the 
action of animal and vegetable organisms. 

The atmosphere of this stage in the 
earth’s history was, however, vastly differ- 
ent from what it is at present: instead of 
being as now composed mainly of oxygen 
and nitrogen, along with a small admix- 
ture of carbonic acid gas, it, on the con- 
trary, contained so overwhelming an 
amount of carbonic acid and nitrogen 
gases with only a minute proportion of 
oxygen (if any), as to be totally unfitted 
for the respiration of air-breathing ani- 
mals, for which reason we find the first 
development of life of our globe represent- 
ed by submarine organisms of the lowest 
type, and these followed by a great devel- 
opment of vegetation, which by absorbing 
the carbonic acid gas, and decomposing it 
8o as to assimilate the carbon contained in 
it for the benefit of future generations, 
whilst at the same time the oxygen was 
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returned to the air, so purified the atmos- 
phere as to render possible the existence 
of still higher types of animal life on the 
surface of our globe. 





From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
MATCHMAKING BY ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ir marriage is the ultimate destiny of 
most men, as it is thought to be the object 
and chief business of all women, we are 
far from saying that the last are wrong in 
endeavouring, by any means within the 
bounds of decency and discretion, to attain 
to married life. Yet “’Tis fit men should 
be coy when women woo.” It was com- 
monly held to be most fitting that parents 
or near relatives should take the initiative 
when a match was to be made between in- 
different parties, so far as the woman was 
concerned, while the other sex, it was pre- 
sumed, could look out for themselves. But 
it appears that there are many men in- 
competent to this, and innumerable young 
women and widows who have neither 
father, mother, nor relative able and will- 
ing to assist them. What, then, is to be 
their fate? How avert the misfortune 
which threatens them? The answer is 
easy: Advertise in the Matrimonial News. 
The editor of that journal is the match- 
maker of the nineteenth century, and his 
paper appears to be established on princi- 

les of the most business-like description. 

n every number the reader may review 
some 350 candidates for marriage, and for 
one shilling an advertiser may describe his 
or her attractions, provided that the same 
be done in no more than forty words. 
Questions of difficulty or delicacy referring 
to courtship are answered gratuitously in 
these columns, privately for twelve stamps, 
personally for 5s.; a fee of 5s. is also re- 
quired one month after any marriage 
brought about by this machinery. We are 
assured that the business is ban@ fide, that 
confidence and secrecy are strictly ob- 
served, and, if we are to believe the editor, 
hundreds of marriages have resulted from 
his labours. 

The modus operandi is this. The real 
name, address, and photograph of each 
candidate are deposited with the editor, 
the advertisement appears, and those who 
like correspond in the Matrimonial News, 
at first by numbers, like convicts: No. 
6,000 replies to Nos. 6,007 and 6,010 avow- 
ing that the particulars suit, and that he de- 
sires an exchange of photograplis. This is 
done through the editor, who then, if both 
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parties wish it, places them in direct private 
correspondence with each other, on condi- 
tion of receiving a fee (amount not stated). 
. Assuming that all this has occurred, it is 
, probable that the first step taken is to as- 
eertain that the personal appearance is 
equal to the photograph, and the second to 
cause their respective lawyers to inquire 
as to the fortune of the lady and the “am- 
ple private means ” of the gentleman. For 
it is 4 most noteworthy fact, and one which 
extorts our admiration, that not only 
fortune-hunting in these advertisements is 
conspicuous by its absence, but that in- 
stances of extreme disinterestedness 
abound, so that men of “ private fortune ” 
or “ample means” expressly state that 
“ money on the lady’s side is of no moment.” 
Out of nearly 200, not above twenty make 
it a necessary qualification. One, indeed, 
whose list of attractions is not of a solid 
order, asks for that of which he apparently 
has none. “The younger son of good 
county family, aged twenty-nine, fair, 5 ft. 
10in., has entrée to best society, travelled 
a great deal, domestic, fond of country life, 
is a good shot, rides well, wishes to marry, 
but requires a wife with means.” A clergy- 
man “possessed of good means, who de- 
sires to form the acquaintance of a young, 
pretty, well-educated lady,” to his eternal 
honour adds that “money, though an ad- 
vantage, is not an essential ; ” while “ Achil- 
les, who is an author and man of refine- 
ment and position, with means independ- 
ent of his profession,” only demands 
“ good sense and ladylike graces with a 
lady under forty. Anoble aspiring soul, 
softened by a tender loving uature, will 
find in Achilles a responsive echo and a 
kind, warm, and generous heart.” The 
ladies in general state that they are tall or 
short, dark or fair, as the case may be, and 
that they are loving, affectionate, warm- 
hearted, thoroughly domesticated, some- 
times they modestly add, “and are consid- 
ered good-looking,’’ or “ very ‘nice-looking, 
handsome,” &c. One “feels sure that she 
would make a devoted wife;” another 
declares she is “ steady ;” a third mentions 
a highly desirable item, that she is “ clean ;” 
a fourth that she is “rather stout, but 
mild, without encumbrance, of florid com- 
plexion, has a nice home and business of 

her own, but feeling lonely would like a 
suitable partuer;” a fifth is “of comforta- 
ble means and Juno-like appearance ;” a 
sixth would prefer a clergyman, and if 
possible a widower. Many have “ fasvina- 
ting manners,” or are well connected and 
educated. Of widows, who are supposed 





to understand what man requires,a large 
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majority declare that they are “jolly; ” 
while only two young ladies plead guilty 
to that quality. A considerable number 
candidly state that they have nothing be- 
yond a faithful loving heart and willing 
disposition to offer; but fortunes of from 
£150 to £200 and £350 per annum, or from 
£3,000 to £5,500 down, with good expecta- 
tions, are quite common in these columns. 
One has “ golden hair and a small yearly 
income,” another, “tho’ poor and not with- 
out faults, is not to be bought with money.” 
There is a case which is appalling, if true : 
“ An heiress of noble family, aged twenty- 
four, very handsome, with £720 a year 
from large landed estates, is a splendid 
pianist, harpist, speaks French and Italian, 
and rides and drives,” is yet driven to the 
Matrimonial News. It is right to mention 
that she “will only correspond with a 
gentleman of good birth.” Of the gentle- 
men not one has the courage to state that 
he. is short in stature. They mostly de- 
scribe themselves as good-tempered, tall, 
“considered fine-looking,” “think that 
they can make a wife” or, sometimes, 
“any reasonable woman happy,” of good 
position, &c. Many affirm that they are in 
possession of landed estates or of appoint- 
ments bringing in £1,000, £1,500, £2,000 
per annum, which, if true, is a matter easily 
verified. “An heir so a considerable en- 


tailed estate” having no doubt observed 
the satisfactory results in business when 
“a V.S. examination is allowed,” mentions 
that he is “ of sound health and unimpaired 
constitution;” valuable qualities indeed 
in either man or woman, which we should 
like to see more in request than is.now the 


case. There are also advertisements from 
farmers and tradesmen who wish for eco- 
nomical managing helpmates. As we have 
before observed, fortune is rarely the essen- 
tial, but good looks, education, and refine- 
ment are generally demanded; in some in- 
stances beauty and musical talents are 
coupled together. Several wish to be 
married before Christmas; others entreat 
for speedy replies, as they are going to 
India, and one wishes to “marry at once ” 
—this is a major in the army with good 
means, and all he desires is a lady of good 
connections not over thirty-five. 

The strangest part of the traffic presents 
itself when we regard the social position 
of the candidates. In one batch there are 
two noblemen, two colonels, a member of 
three learned societies, barristers, physi- 
cians, missionaries, squires with beautiful 
residences and good fortune, county mag- 
istrates, and numberless naval and milita- 
ry officers; a French lady of title, two 
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English ditto, one having a jointure of 
£3,000 per annum, two heiresses, whereof 
one is a ward in Chancery, entitled to 
large landed propertr on coming of age — 
(is the Lord Chancellor aware of the pro- 
ceedings of his ward?) — some half-dozen 
of noble family or of ancient lineage ; and 
above the rest in point of urgency is 
an application from a widow lady and her 
three daughters all wanting husbands and 
having a incomes. Surely this 
is, to say the least of it, very strange. On 
another point a few words of warning 
seem needed. Certain of the candidates 
desire to correspond with too many of the 
other sex at once. Thus a bachelor, No. 
6,371, “desires to correspond” with no 
fewer than nine ladies; an Italian, No. 
6,421, with six; a medical man, No. 6,456, 
with seven. The daughter of a deceased 
officer wishes to hear from eight gentle- 
men, and Emmeline, who is the offender 
in chief, wishes to correspond with as many 
as fourteen. Such a course of proceeding 
is hardly fair, nor is it promising of future 
happiness, for if the marriage accomplished 
proves unsatisfactory, the nucleus of re- 
gret, if not of discontent, is already formed. 
“If I had only taken 5,423 instead of 6,- 
820,”’ he or she will say, “so should I have 
been blessed, whereas now,” &c. It is 
hardly to be supposed that of 350 weekly 
advertisers all represent impostures, and 
we are assured (though we remain doubt- 
ful) that detection and.exposure are the 
results of any attempt ata hoax. If our 
men and women are so driven by circum- 
stances that they can find suitable com- 
~~? by no other method than this, so 

it. Many there may be who marry ia 
haste and repent at leisure ; but according 
to Congreve there is a worse fate possible. 
In his play of “The Old Bachelor” are 
tze following lines : — 


Thus grief still treads upon the heels of pleas- 
ure, 

Married in haste we may repent at leisure; 

Some by experience find those words misplaced— 

At leisure married they repent in haste. 


From The Spectator. 
THE RISE OF GREAT FAMILIES.* 


Sir Bernarp Bourke has illustrated his 
office by several contributions to the ro- 
mance of history. His Extinct Peerages is 
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an interesting and suggestive volume, out 
of whose contents scores of novels might 
be made, in most cases with but moderate 
exertion of imagination in aid of truth, 
and in many in such mitigation of it as 
w6uld induce a favourable reception of the 
works by the public who have no taste for 
tragedy. In his Vicissitudes of Families 
many of the dry bones are clothed with 
flesh, and how the mighty are fallen is set 
forth with impressive plainness. It is a 
melancholy book, but deeply interesting, 
with its tracing of individual figures 
through the press and the hurry of gene- 
ral history, its holding fast to their skirts 
through the shifting scenes of their career, 
its dogging them to disaster, death, defeat, 
insignificance, or oblivion. 

The Rise of Great Families is the other 
side of the romance of history, treated in 
a similar way, and though slighter in com- 

osition and less various in its interest, 

Corene it is concerned chiefly with the 
sunny side of the fortunes of its subjects, 
it is pleasant and curious reading. The 
herald king has been wandering among his 
records like Thomson among his peach 
trees, and has picked out bright and pros- 
perous incidents as the sentimental epicure, 
picked out the sun-ripened bits of the 
rich fruit. They are strikingly put togeth- 
er, and they furnish a chit-chat commen- 
tary upon the contemporary history of: 
many wearers of great names, which 
appeals to curiosity, and even to a fiver, 
more philosophical sentiment. 

Sir Bernard Burke is a capital raconteur, 
though, like all specialists, he is apt to take 
it for granted that his readers know a 
great deal more than they do about the 
subject upon which he knows everything, 
and he is sometimes in consequence too 
chary of explanation in matters ‘ome | 
heraldic. In the present instance, though 
too “magaziny,’ he has selected and 
arranged his materials equally well, appor- 
tioning a fair share in the historic recol- 
lections which he records to England, 
Treland, and Scotland respectively. He is 
indignant at the idea that the English 
aristocracy should be supposed to be de- 
ficient in antiquity of lineage, and proposes 
to meet Mr. Disraeli on that issue, in a 
passage which reminds one of the charm- 
ing discussion between Mrs. Dashwood 
and her daughters, in Miss Austen's Sense 
and Sensibility. Mrs. Dashwood and Mari- 
anne vehemently contend for the superior- 
ity of modest competence, Elinor prefers 
wealth, and is much condemned until it is 
discovered that her estimate of wealth 
falls considerably short of her mother’s 
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and sister’s standard of competence.. Mr. 
Disraeli’s and Sir Bernard Burke’s notions 
of an ancient lineage would probably bear 
a somewhat analogous proportion. Ulster 
might be satisfie with Malachi, but Mr. 
Disraeli would insist on Maccabzeus; so 
that they are both right, the one when he 
affirms that “the Peers are of ancient 
lineage,” the other when he makes Mr. 
Millbank say, “a Peer with an ancient 
lineage is to me a novelty.” Sir Bernard 
gives a long list, in support of his vindica- 
tion of the Peerage from the charge of 
new blood, and from it takes a few names, 
of which he says: —“ The sound of them 
is the echo of the war-trumpet of the 
middle ages.’’ He gives due precedence 
to the “four centuries of ducal rank and 
eight centuries of unsullied ancestry asso- 
ciated with the name of Howard,” with 
their frightful commentaries of royal 
alliances and violent deaths, their nineteen 
Knights of the Garter and their twenty 
distinct peerages, the results of “a spring 
from simple chivalry to ducal position,” a 
history more grand and tragic than aay 
other English house has to chronicle. 

Then comes the story of Douglas, the 
name which is to Scotland what Howard is 
to England, and Geraldine and Butler are 
to Ireland, followed by some curious in- - 
stances of -the influence which heiresses 
have had on the rise of our great houses, 
especially in the case of the ducal house 
of Athole, whose representative, in right 
of his descent from heiresses, has a shield 
of more than a thousand quarterings. On 
the other hand, the Grahams have found 
no such favour, and the Duke of Montrose’s 
shield has no quartering. For two-thirds 
of the 570 Peers and Peeresses now exist- 
ing Sir Bernard Burke claims ancient 
lineage, illustrated by noble achievement. 
The roll, as he calis it over, has a grand 
sound, and many of the old stories con- 
nected with the old names are curious and 
interesting. The feuds of the great houses 
form a lively chapter, beginning with the 
celebrated strife between Scrope and 
Grosvenor, when Geoffery Chaucer was 
called before the Court of the Lord High 
Constable as a witness; the more friendly 
rivalry between Lord Spencer and the 
Marquis of Biandford for the possession 
of caccio’s Decamerone, which termi- 
nated in the purchase of the book by the 
Marquis for £2,300; and the controversy 
between Edward, Lord Stafford, and Mr. 
Bagot, of Blithfield, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Clan Chattan, O’Conor, and the 
Jones-Herbert controversies find mention 
here, and their points of dispute being 
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naturally regarded by Ulster with a perfect 
seriousness, slightly comic to the unher- 
aldic mind, the reader finds himself turn- 
ing into a partisan during their perusal. 
Here is a charming anecdote, which we do 
not remember to have seen in print before : 
— “Sir Jolin Schaw, of Greenock, a Whig, 
lost a hawk, supposed to have been shot 
by Bruce, of Clackmannan, a Jacobite. 
In Sir Jchn’s absence, Lady Greenock 
sent Mr. Bruce a letter, with an offer of 
her intercession, on Mr. Bruce’s signing a 
very strongly-worded apology. His reply 
was :—“ For the honoured hands of Dame 
Margaret Schaw, of Greenock : — Madame, 
—Idid not shoot the hawk. But sooner 
than have made such an apology as your 
ae has had the consideration to 
dictate, I would have shot the hawk, Sir 
John Schaw, and your Ladyship. —I am, 
Madame, your Ladyship’s devoted servant 
to command, Clackmannan.” 

The perplexities of precedence furnish 
Sir Bernard with material for a pleasant 
chapter, but one which yields in attraction 
to a narrative of the ancient glories of 
Dublin Castle in the dead-and-gone days 
of Stanhope, Chesterfield, and Harrington, 
when “the Lady Lieutenant”? had a pre- 
scribed etiquette of the most pretentious 
description, and the orders were strict as 
to the lighting of “a few candles only in 
the Presence Chnmber, Privy Chamber, 
and Drawing Room, the remainder of the 
candles to be lighted up when the grooms 
find the ladies coming.” Those were the 
days of dancing “ high and disposedly,” in 
the presence of their Excellencies “ within 
the Bar,” and the solicitude displayed in 
an old MS. programme of private balls for 
the sacred preservation of the “ Red 
Benches” is highiy entertaining. “ Before 
the Ball Room is opened for adies, four 
Battleaxes are to be posted, with orders 
not to suffer any ladies on the Red 
Benches but such as shall be placed there 
by the Lady Lieutenant, Gentleman Usher, 
or Gentlemen at large. The Gentlemen 
at large are to attend the ladies from the 
Battleaxe Guard Room into the Ball Room, 
and place them, taking care not to let any 
but ladies of quality sit on the Red 
Benches.” Those must have been fine 
times when Lord Chesterfield wrote home 
that the only “dangerous Papist” he had 
met in Ireland was Miss Ambrose, a sobri- 
quet borne by that s — queen of 
beauty ever afterwards; and a Dublin 
newspaper announced her marriage in 
1752, in terms in which we find the origin 
of one of the wittiest and most imperti- 
nent of well-known sayings : — “ The cele- 
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brated Miss Ambrose, of this kingdom,” 
says the enthusiastic print, “has, to the 
much-envied happiness of one and the 
grief of thousands, abdicated her maiden 
empire of beauty, and retreated to the 
Temple of Hymen. Her husband is Ro- 
ger Palmer, Esq., of Castle Jackson, Co. 
Mayo, M. P.” 

“Fragments of Family and Personal 
History, and Historical Picture Galleries,” 
are full of the interest which attaches to 
getting at the individuals who make up 
the crowds of the great world. Sir Ber- 
nard Burke has not been able altogether 
to exclude the sad element from this book. 
It comes out strongly in the romance 
of the Aberdeen peerage, and the story of 
Pamela. In the latter case, we observe 
with pleasure that he passes over as be- 
neath notice the slander which accused 
Lady Edward Fitzgerald of having be- 
trayed the secret of her husband’s retreat. 
That could not have been true, even of 
Egalité’s daughter. 

One of the moot points in modern his- 
tory is the birth-place of the Duke of 
Wellington. Sir Bernard Burke has col- 
lected all the evidence, hearsay and docu- 
mentary, which bears upon the subject, 
and decides, we think with reason, in fa- 
vour of Mornington House, Upper Mer- 
rion Street, Dublin. A large number of 
celebrated persons, great in station or 
individually remarkable, flit. before the 
reader in this book, which tacks itself on 
to the writer’s graver works and to heavier 
history in an illustrative, suggestive, real- 
istic way, both useful and amusing. 


MRS. SOMERVILLE, 


Str Henry Hovianp has sent to the 
Times some very interesting recollections 
of Mrs. Somerville. He says that had she 
lived but a month longer she would have 
reached her ninety-third year. This fact, 
Sir Henry remarks, will interest all to 
whom it is welcome to see great faculties 
like hers maintained and actively exer- 
cised to this great age. “That they were 
so maintained, and this with little impair- 
ment of the senses, is attested by two or 
three striking facts. Three years only 
have elapsed since she published her two 
volumes on ‘Molecular and Microscopic 
Science’ — a work of great labour and re- 
search, accomplished under circumstances 
little favourable to its prosecution. I 
happen to know that within the last year 
of her life she desired to be sent to her at 
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Naples Professor Hamilton’s ‘ Calculus of 
Quaternions,’ a record of one of the most 
recent and remarkable attainments in the 
higher mathematics. It is interesting to 
associate this fact with one dating sixty 
years before. In 1811 Mrs. Somerville re- 
ceived a medal at Edinburgh as a prize 
for the solution of some mathematical 
problem.” Sir Henry Holland proceeds : — 


Mrs. Somerville’s first great work, the ‘* Me- 
chanism of the Heavens,’ based on the ** Mé- 
canique Céleste ’’ of Laplace, established at once 
her repute as a mathematician, and in a branch 
of mathematics at that time little pursued or 
taught in England, though since cultivated with 
such admirable success, and so largely applied 
to other departments of science. It is told, and 
I believe the anecdote to be well founded, that 
Laplace himself, commenting on the English 
mathematical school of that period, said there 
were only two persons in England who thor- 
oughly understood his work, and these two were 
women — Mrs, Greig and Mrs. Somerville. The 
two thus named were, in fact, one. Mrs. Som- 
erville twice married. Her first husband was 
Captain Greig, son of High Admiral Greig, of 
the Russian navy, a distinguished officer under 
the Empress Catherine. Left a widow, with one 
son, Mr. Woronzow Greig (since deceased), she 
some years afterwards married her cousin, Dr. 
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Somerville, by which marriage she had three 
daughters, two of them now surviving her. . . . 
From these slight notices of her scientific career 
I willingly pass to those other features of Mrs. 
Somerville’s character and life which her long 
absence from England (caused by motives of 
economy and the love of tranquil leisure) have 
hidden from general knowledge. She was a 
woman not of science only, but of refined and 
highly cultivated tastes. Her paintings and 
musical talents might well have won admiration, 
even had there been nothing else beyond them. 
Her classical attainments were considerable, 
derived probably from that early part of life 
when the gentle Mary Fairfax—gentle she 
must ever have been — was enriching her mind 
by quiet study in her Scotch home. It may 
surprise some of the readers of this letter to be 
told that she was admirable in needlework also. 
A rent in old lace she would so repair that the 
new work could hardly be distinguished from 
the old. A few words more on the moral part 
of Mrs. Somerville’s character; and here too I 
speak from intimate knowledge. She was the 
gentlest and kindest of human beings; qualities 
well attested even by her features and conversa- 
tion, but expressed still more in all the habits 
of her domestic and social life. Her modesty 
and humility were as remarkable as those tal- 
ents which they concealed from common obser- 
vation. Pail Mall Gazette, 





A etrer from Pera in the Allgemeine Zei- | 
tung purports to give a full account of the cir- 
cumstances which led to the dismissal of Midhat 
Pasha from the post of Grand Vizier. Midhat’s 
predecessor, says the correspondent, strove to 
retain the favour of the Sultan by facilitating 
in every way the Court expenditture; not only 
were all the alleged savings of the State Treas- 
ary placed at the Sultan’s disposal, but the 
revenues from the provinces were sent direct to 
the Imperial palace. For this purpose the Sul- 
tan had organized a kind of police whose sole 
duty it was to look after the revenues in ques- 
tion. Immediately on the arrival of a steamer 
with cash from the provinces one of the Sultan’s 
aides-de-camp used to go on board and present 
an Imperial order authorizing him to receive the 
money. When Midhat Pasha assumed office, he 
at once put a stop to this practice, and re-estab- 
lished the privilege, formerly enjoyed by the 
Banque Ottomane, of receiving all the State 
revenues, and making payments om account of 
the interest of the State debt, the pay of officials, 
the army, &c. Shortly after the Sultan asked 
for 10,000 lire, which were paid to him only by 
instalments. This was followed by a further 
demand for 50,000 lire, which Midhat Pasha 
flatly refused to pay. This, combined with his 





efforts to introduce a more liberal system of pub- 


lic education in the face of the opposition of the 
orthodox Mussulmans, completely lost him the 
favour of the Sultan. On the 18th of October 
Midhat made an excursion by railway to Pan- 
dik, while the remaining ministers assembled in 
the palace to offer their congratulations to the 
Sultan on his birthday. His Majesty, however, 
refused to receive them, and in the evening he 
sent one of his aides-de-camp to request Midhat 
to give up the great seal to Mehemet Ruschdi 
Pasha, The latter has already twice been Grand 
Vizier —in 1860 under Sultan Abdul Medjid, 
and in 1867 under the present Sultan. In 1826, 
when Sultan Mahmoud ordered the massacre of 
the Janissaries, Ruschdi was made a sub-officer 
in the new Turkish army, in whose organiza- 
tion he played a prominent part. He is (says 
the correspondent) an honest, patriotic, and dis- 
interested man, but he wants creative power and 
energy. He is accused of being an enemy of 
Europeans, but this is true only in part, as he is 
a@ warm admirer of German science, and espe- 
cially of the military organization of Germany, 
and only dislikes the French notions which are 
held by some of his countrymen. During the 
late war the German victories were celebrated in 
his house with great rejoicings. 
Pall Mall Gazette. 





